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BITBRBATUBRE, 


POETICAL WORKS OF BISHOP HEBER. 





The Poetical Works of Reginald Heber, late Bishop of Calcutta. John Mur- | 


ray. London, 1841. 


In this volume we have the first complete collection of the poetical works of 


that most poetical of all ecclesiastics, the late Bishop Heber. The majority of 
these pieces are well known; but some of them are here published for the first 
time. To those who are acquainted with Bishop Heber only through his hymns, 
translations, and religious productions, the poems they will meet in this volume 
for the first time must occasion a very agreeable surprise, by resenting the 
amiable and accomplished author in an aspect, not merely new, bat totally un- 
like that in which he is generally known. The pieces now added abound in the 
most buoyant spirits, are chiefly addressed to subjects of a gay and sportive 
caste, and reveal to us the secret spring of that profound love and deep human 
sympathy which are everywhere so visibly impressed upon the graver works of 
the poet. The universality of Heber’s mind is thus explained at once : he sought 
and found enjoyment in all things; was easily gratified; was full of gratefal- 
ness and thankful joy ; and felt that the character of the Christian minister was 
greatly assisted in its influence upon others by a practical repudiation of that 
austerity and conventional gloominess which too often conceal the very vices 
they are put on to denounce. : 
What says Prudery to the following from the pen of Heber? 
SYMPATHY. 

A knight and a lady once met in a grove, 

While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 

A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 

And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 


“ Oh, never was knight such a sorrow that bore !” 
‘“‘Oh, never was maid so deserted before !” 

‘“‘ From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 

And jump in together for company !” 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed, 
But here was a bramble, and there was a weed ; 
“* How tiresome it is !’’ said the fair with a sigh ; 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 


They gaz’d on each other, the maid and knight ; 

How fair was her form, and how goodly his height ! 

* One mournful embrace !”” sobb’d the youth, ‘ere we die!” 
So kissing and crying kept company. 
“Oh, had I but lov’d such an angel as you!” 
“Oh, had but my swain been a quarter as true!” 
“To miss svch perfection how blinded was I!” 
Sure now they were excellent company ! 


At length spoke the lass, *twixt a smile and a tear, 
“‘ The weather is cold for a watery bier ; 





| Yet mark, as fade the upper skies, 

| Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 

Before, beside us, and above, 

| The fire-fly lights his lamp of love, 

Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
The darkness of the copse exploring, 
While to this cooler air confest, 
The broad Dhatura bares her breast, 
Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night! 
Still as we pass, in softened hum 
Along the breezy alleys come 
The village song, the horn, the drum. 
Still as we pass, from bush and briar, 
The shrill Cigala strikes his lyre ; 
And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane ? 
I know that soul-entrancing swell, 
It is—it must be—Philomel ! 
Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze, 
The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 
Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 
And we must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the mornings healthy wind. 
But oh! with thankful hearts confess 
E’en here there may be happiness ; 
And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth,—his hope of Heaven! 

The tranquil and grateful spirit of the true poet shines out in the close, as it 
pervades the entire of this beautiful composition. The volume in which it is 
contained, and which is embellished with an excellent likeness of the author, 
will be most acceptable wherever graceful, sweet, and simple poetry is appre- 
ciated. 


ee 
PRUDES AND COQUETTES. 
[From a work recently published entitled “‘ Jest and Earnest.”} 

What different effects does the same cause produce! That universal desire 
of pleasing the opposite sex which exists amongst young females makes of one 
a Prude and of another a Coquette ; both, by different means, hoping to arrive 
at the same end; the one by a graceful vivacity—the other by an interesting 
diffidence ; the one by ostentatiously parading her charms—the other by osten- 
tatiously veiling them. This is ridiculous enough when something attractive 
really exists ; but it becomes exquisitely so when there is absolutely nothing 
worth parading, and nothing worth veiling. 

A Coquette and a Prude commence their existence at the age of fifteen ; 
and if not married, pass into another state of being at about thirty, ora little 


SEE} 

When this great reformation takes place, I hope and suggest that the disci- 
ples of the New Movement may wear some distinguishing mark (such as a pe- 
culiar comb or flower in the hair) by which all men of sense may know them 
from the Prudes and Coquettes who will surround them. The creed should be 
called Sinceritarianism, and the professors known as Sinceritarians. A commit- 
tee chosen from the general body must be formed, to examine into charges of 
insincerity which may be brought by either sex against members ; and, if proved, 
the culprit should be deprived of her symbol of sisterhood, and branded with 
the ignominious name of a Prude or Coquette, as the case may be, until, by 
repentance and amendment, she shall have proved her right to enjoy again the - 
honorable title of a Sinceritarian. 

There are many scattered believers and practisers of this doctrine ; but hith- 
erto the prejudices amongst women in favor of either Prudery or Coquetry 
have been too strong to allow the few advocates of the New Movement to form 
themselves into a distinct and organized association. The time, however, is 
perhaps not fardistant when they will be able todo so ; andin the meantime I 
drink, in this cup of coffee—To the speedy advent of Sinceritarianism ! 


EMINENT SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


MARSHAL SAXE. 

Ha! the gallant Count de Saxe, the favourite of Minerva, Venus, and Bello- 
na,—three goddesses, the smiles of any one of whom would make the fortunes 
of a thousand men! 


“C’est-la ce fier Saxon, qu’on croit ne parmi nous,” 


as Voltaire says in his poem of Fontenoi. But the victor of that stern field 
was not ‘born among you,” Monsieur de Voltaire: Marshal Saxe achieved a 
victory over a British army; an exploit that no Frenchman, who ever drew 
the breath of life, has yet to boast of. Fortune willed that in a long career 
of glory, the standard of Britain should go down in one battle-field. Heavy 
as the blow was, painful as the recollection is, we have still the consolation of 
knowing that we were vanquished by no ordinary man; and that we battled 
bravely, though unsuceessfully, against one of the first and foremost soldiers who 
ever wielded a truncheon of military command. 

It is a remarkable fact that after so many centuries of war, no Frenchman 
ever gained a battle over a British army. We have failed in campaigns, sieges, 
attacks of posts, works and entrenchments ; our generals, rulers, and officers, 
have committed as many errors as those of other nations—more so, perhaps ; 
but except at Fontenoy, no British army was ever defeated in what the 
French term une bataille range. May it ever be so, and may Marshal Saxe, as 








he was the first, be the last of our conquerors! It is right, however, that 
we should know something of the man whose glory was acquired at our own 
expense. 

Maurice, Count Saxe, was born at Dresden in 1696. He was the son of Au- 
gustus, King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, and Aurora of Kénigsmark, a lady 
distinguished no less for her wit and beauty than for her noble descent. She- 
was the grand-daughter of Field-marshal Kénigsmark, the disciple of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, and who closed the thirty years’ war by the capture of Prague: 
Her father was lieutenant-general in the 


uteh service, and fell at the siege of 
Wien Gitnener settnne Ge te ily dij more, according to temperament. The whole interim has been employed in Bonn in 1673; and her uncle having subdued Attica and the Morea pa 
aan the ; Daag: aaa one continual attack on that wayward creature, Man; the Coquette, like a bold | Venetians, died at Negropont in 1688, a field-marshal in their army.» The fate 
a. Till then let us sorrow in company. sportsman, aiming at all she considers worthy of powder and shot—the Prude, of her brother, Philip of Kénigsmark, one of the most chivalrous men of his 
This is almost as unlike the popular notion of Heber asif it had been written | like a wary fowler, spreading a snare to entrap the wandering. But after a | time, has been the theme of many a dark tale and mysterious conjecture. He- 
“| pang by Milton. It is exactly like changing the placid regular profile of the Queen | time hope is generally abandoned, and wonderful to behold is the change! The | was believed to have gained the affections of the Electress of Hano- 
Feb. on our current coin for a full front face breaking out into a burst of sunny | Coquette throws away her weapon and retires, with the most bitter resignation, | ver, known in history under the title of Countess Ahlen,—the wife of him who, 
| March, laughter. to meditate on the folly of her former pursuits ; whilst the Prude, in despair of | as George I., afterwards ascended the throne of England,—and to have fallen by 
y LP ed ur next extract shall be a better representative of the genera) and higher | nobler game, is fain to put up with any miserable hedge-sparrow she may find | the hands of midnight assassins, a victim to royal jealousy, in the palace of 
ded. for nature of the writer. inher net. In short, to drop all metaphor, there is but one established course | Hanover. Our hero came of gallant race, therefore. 
e expen- AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. to putsue—the Coquette turns religionist, and the Prude marries the best lover The young - apoery was a wild a idle boy ; oe being pee = great 
oO : ' ’ left. personal strength and activity, soon became a proficient in all martial exercises. 
— The = ‘s Seletems font . It is highly amusing to watch, in a ball-room, the mancuvres of these two | It is not true, as stated by his biographers, that at the age of twelve he ran 
~ And, moored beneath the tamerind bough fair enemies of man. The Coquette is all animation—her heart fluttering with | away from Dresden, and went on foot to join the allied army then besieging 
Our bark has found its harbour now. ‘ the imagined conquest of her partner in the quadrille, who (very possibly ) may | Lisle. It was only at the siege of Tonrnay that he joined the army, and he did 
will eue- With furled sail and painted side never think of hex till he sees her again, and who (very probably) thinks more | so with a suite becoming his rank. He was placed under the charge of Mar- 
rom New Rehold the tiny frigate ride. of himself than of her at any time. On the other hand, the Prude looks icy- | shal Schulenburg,who conducted the operations; and it is asingular circumstance, 
17th, and 'Jpon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams winter at a man who asks if she has seen the last new opera, seems astonished | that the young soldier's first essay in arms was performed at the siege of a for- 
from The Moslem's savour sup os dean ‘ at his daring to hand her a glass of lemonade, and, in fact, upon all occasions | tress before which he afterwards acquired his principal fame, in the plains of 
ng While all apart sone’ Ae i weal ? performs the part of the ‘Cruel Beauty”—the gentleman being supposed to vere Maurice Poe not — at the a of kg 2 as his 
17, Oct. 17 The Hindo , “epr > enact the “ Despairing Lover.” biographers assert. wing to his extreme youth, Schulenburg sent him toa 
if Sev. * Came ‘ih GA dL oon cask h But how ha often, all these efforts! The male creatures seem | school at Utrecht; where he remained, however, but for a short time, as he 
17, * 4 If yonder hunter told us va . —_— a = earprmeny oe to — the yr rae — and a again present with the army in 1710 at the sieges of Douay, Bethune, and 
qa 7" . ’ -laid plans. ‘* Men are al! brutes,” it hath been comprehensive- | Ar. 
7, Dec. 7 Par off, in desert dank and rude, contin’, ia ood truth, the expression may be allowed to a woman} In 1711 he served along with the S i 
» Dec ; ‘ ’ . ss 3 g with the Saxon troops that took the field against the 
MN = g a teek bs hy e h an perceives, with indignation, that hs merheolal endeavors of those who | Swedes, and was present at the first siege of Stralsund. Immediately after- 
7, Jan. 7 The eandeoe ad the E lich enun studied Fascination as a science are frequently defeated by some perverse girl | wards he was allowed to raise a regiment of cavalry ; and, at the age of six- 
Pe ts y A dreadful guest but sascly 1 gun) who protests against their practices, laughs at their laborious attempts, and 
‘5 ’ 






teen, already introduced @ new system of exercise inthe corps. At the battle 
of Gadebusch he led them on with a degree of gallantry corresponding to the 
ability with which he had trained them ; and when the bloody day was completely 
lost, it was the boy Maurice who covered the retreat and saved the rem- 
nants of the Danish and Saxon armies from the uplifted arms of the pursuing 
Swedes. 


Even in these early years, Saxe’s life was a succession of rapid transitions 


Returns to scare the village green 
Come boldly on! no venom'd snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the Sun! he loves to lie 

"Midst Nature's embers, parch’d and dry, 
Where o’er some tower in ruin laid, 
The peepul spreads its haunted shade; 
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pleases merely because she can’t help it. Thisis a crime against the initiated 
of the highest order, and it has often surprisedsme that some well-organized 
plan of operations has not been projected where all would be compelled to re- 
gularly enter themselves, according to taste, in either of the two branches which 
constitute the system, and those who refused would, on all occasions, be dis- 
couraged and placed without the pale of communion. 

The principal reason, I apprehend, why the ladies have not endeavoured to 
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from war to love, and love to war again. At the end of the Gadebusch cam- 
<N Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe carry out something of the sort is, the jealousy that prevails between the two | paigns his mother, who was still all-powerful at Dresden, obtained for him in 
| Liverpool, Fit warder in the gate of Death. great parties into which they are divided. A Prude cannot, for her life, speak | marriage the hand of the beautiful and wealthy Countess- Victoria of Leoben. 
rch of every Come on! yet pause! Behold us now well of a Coquette ; nor has a Coquette a good word fora Prude. Their ill- But the union proved an unhappy one, and the young man’s inconstancies and 
| Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough, feeling towards each other is greater than towards the daring Radical who laughs gallantries caused its early dissolution. - 
ing from Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom at them both ; and whilst they should be guarding against the common enemy | _ Ever since the unfortunate battle of Pultowa, Charles XII. had been buried > 
95, April 25 Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom,* they would be quarrelling amongst themselves. a in Turkey, and lost to the sight of the world; but in 1714 he again burst, like a 
1, May } And winds our path through many a bower Another reason is, their conviction of the truth contained within the before- bright and passing meteor, on the astonished north. No sooner was his arrival 
ae RA Of fragrant tree and sient Gower « mentioned maxim—namely, that ‘men are all brutes.” Manage as cleverly | at Stralsund known, than the Danes and Saxons, powers who owed their ex- 
Le “ 19 The ceiba’s crimson ama displayed as they might, and dreadful as might be the penalties for disclosure, the exist- | istence to his clemency, collected armies to besiege the fortress. They wae 
a5, « 2 O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade ence of such a formidable union could never be kept from the knowledge of | aided by Prussia, whose grasping spirit of aggrandisement was then in full 
1, Jane : And dusk anana’s prickly glade ; ’ the men, who, with their natural obstinacy and dread of being outwitted, would | progress all were anxious to share the spoils of the once dreaded and now 
3 18 While o'er the brake, so wild sad fair immediately support the cause of the malcontents, exhibit a marked coldness fangless lion. | , 
19, “ 19 The betel waves hic erect in air. to the allied members, and, at last, by these means, succeed in breaking up the Maurice was in Peland when his regiment was ordered to join the army in 
os, “ & With pendant train and rushing wings coalition. Thus would matters come again to their present state, and the dis- | Pomerania; and such was his impatience to encounter the King of Sweden, the 
1, July : Aloft the gorgeous peacock spring 8 senters from their doctrine would act with perfect impunity. most heroic soldier of the time, that without waiting for an escort, which the 
13, “ 13 And he, the bird of baneed dent’ But, though it would be so difficult for the two great parties to combine | partisan warfare carried on against the followers of —— heap — 
19 Ps Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. against their Opponents, yet the same reasons do not prevent the opponents | indispensable, he set off for the scene of action or vy bre y Wh _ 
” aug. | So rich a shade, so green a sod from combining against the two great parties, and endeavoring to set up their | cers and twelve attendants. His rashness had nearly apd et = ile 
7 « 7 Our English fairies never trod! theory as the Universal Creed. As the basis of the present system is F alse- halting to rest in the village of Crachnitz, the house, a - 0 — eara- 
..% 2 Yet who in Indian bowers has stood hood, inducing the practice of deceit, let those who agree not with it base ¢ieir | vansera, in which the party had taken shelter, was suddenly surroun ed by se- 
19, Ae But thought on England’s “ fer eae wood !” system on Sincerity, and make the practice of truth their chief study. veral hundred Poles, who summened them instantly to surrender. Maurice,who 
Comat 914, And bless’d Siena de said shale . It would be charming to see the race of Prudes and Coquettes supplat ted well knew what even afew resolute men could effect behind stone walls, sent 
bedding. - Her hazel and her hawthorn glade J by a confederation of spirited and sensible girls, whose avowed determination | the assailants a defiance in return, barricaded the building, and prepared for a 
letters, pat And breath’d a prayer, (how oft ln 4 was, as regards the other sex, to affect neither more nor less than they actually | stout resistance. It was soun to be tried: the Poles, trusting to their numbers, 
= a “— To gaze upon her the sone ain *) felt. I predict that their success would be immense, and that they would de- attacked the building on all points; but re pulse din every effort, they oe 
LL, N. ¥ A trute to thought,—the jackall’s cry monstrate, by the number of their conquests, the superiority of their system | obliged to retire with the loss of a et Se sme I _— to 
: Resounds like sylvan revelry : over that of their rivals. Besides, such a good example would have a very | succeed by open force, they encompassed the . “ by a regular ves 0 “—~ 
' And through the trees yon failing ray beneficial effect on the * brutes” of men, and tend marvellously to polish their | trusting that famine would agg ee yor € - on to sue - eee _ 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. manners. If sincerity influenced the one sex, it must soon influence t! e other, | this, also, they were mistaken Mauri e, os y calculating that t aes erent 
Ry —— P - ; and the present cunning and warlike mode of conducting matters would give | posts could not be very ——e sailied ym ( onde the night, 4 sword in —_ 
* A shrub whose « ) scarle we very .) . _.{ place to one more rational and agreeable. The twogreat classes of Deceivers | upon a party that interposed between him and an adjoming forest, completely 
verpoo ealled the Amp han digg t flowers very much resemble the geranium, and thenc: cal Believers, which now include nearly all of both senen, would then diminish depneset them ; and bavi g gained the shelter of the wood, made his way t 
- he Mucharunga. rapidly, and truth would, to some extent, exist between mau and woman. Sendomia, which he reached 1® safety, and where there was a Saxon garrison 
” we 
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obliged to fly in order to avoid being arrested and thrown into prison. Through 


16 2 


Maurice, though badly wounded in this sally, fought again at the siege of 
Stralsund, and had the fortune to behold the Swedish monarch in a melee, 
in which they were opposed to each other: there must have been stout 
blows dealt where two such men as Charles and Saxe countered on adverse 





Saxony being at peace in 1716, Count Maurice had leisure to travel, but 
found troubles awaiting him on his return to Dresden. During his absence Gene- 
ral Flemming, the influential minister of Augustus, who hated and feared the 
Countess of Kénigsmark, and was as hostile to the son as to the mother, had 
caused the young man’s regiment of cavalry tobe reduced. This so exaspe- 
rated the youthful commander, that he not only threatened the minister, but 


overwhelmed the king, his father, with such severe reproaches, that he was 


the intercession of his mother, he soon obtained forgiveness, as well as per- 
mission to join Prince Eugene, then besieging Belgrade. Maurice was in time 
to be present at the great battle fought under the walls of that fortress. 
This was an admirable school for the young tactician; and one of the ac- 
tions witnessed on that occasion, stated in our previous sketch, convinced 


She Albion. 


have lent our foes such important aid on that decisive day. Profiting by the 
time which the valour of the Irish had gained for him, Maurice brought guns 
to bear on the front of the British. Round and grape told frightfully in the 
closely serried ranks of the brave, who still faced the iron shower in gallant 
pride. Butruin was at hand. Following up the effects of artillery, the skilful 
Saxon hurled the household troops, the chivalry of France, with all the impetus 
of their heavy steeds, full upon his adversaries. Charge followed charge in 
thundering succession ; for many a horse and rider fell, and many a troop was 
driven to flight, before that stalwart phalanx was broken and borne down. But 
after battling with an army, they too were forced to yield. Vietory was never 
within their reach. Honour alone could be gained in the combat ; and in such 
a trial no soldiers ever acquired a greater share. 

Marshal Saxe was suffering severely from dropsy at the time this action was 
fought. He had visited the lines in one of the small wicker-work carriages of 
the country ; and only mounted his horse when the battle began. When car- 
ried back to his quarters, after its close, he fainted from complete éxhaustion 
the moment he entered his room. 

That attempts were made by loyal Frenchmen to lessen the fame of the ac- 











him that the fire of the infantry could not arrest an onset of determined 


Ahorsemen, and made him think of again introducing the lance into the ranks of | 


war. 

The intrigues of the minister Flemming, domestic troubles, and his own rest- 
less disposition, perhaps, drove him ultimately from Dresden. He visited Pa- 
ris, where he again met Count Charolois and the Prince of Dombes, with whom 
he had served under Eugene ; and it was at their suggestion that he entered 
the French service as Marshal de Camp: this was in 1720, and when he was 


consequently twenty-four years of age. In Paris he became acquainted with 


the Chevalier de Folard, with whom he soon formed an intimate friendship, and 
at whose recommendation he began the study of the different branches of sci- 
ence bearing on the art of war: he made great progress, and atoned rapidly for 
this boyish idleness and inattention to knowledge. How justly Folard prophe- 
sied the future fame of his friend and disciple, is well known to all who are ac- 
quainted with the chevalier’s writings. ; 

Scenes of a character altogether new were now awaiting our adventurer. 
‘The states of Courland, fearing that the death of their aged and childless duke, 
Ferdinand of Ketler, would cause them to be incorporated with the republic of 
Poland, proposed to Count Saxe to elect him for their future sovereign. Maurice 


-accepted the offer, and hastened to Mittau, where he was joyfully received, and 


unanimously elected Duke of Courland and Senigalia. But the Poles and 
Russians refused to sanetion the measure ; and the latter sent 800 men to dis- 
essess the duke elect from his future capital. Maurice defended his house at 
ittau as successfully as he had defended the caravansera at Crachnitz: but 
3000 men having entered the duchy, he was obliged to retire, with only 300 
men, to an island in Lake Usmitz, where he entrenched himself and made a 
stand. Obtaining no aid from other powers, and seeing the impossibility of 
maintaining himself against two mighty empires, he was forced to relinquish the 
enterprise and return to France. On this occasion Fortune turned against her 
favourite, both in love and war. Anna Jvanowana, grand duchess and after- 
wards empress of Russia and dowager duchess of Courland—the wiiow of 
Kelter’s predecessor—had received Count Saxe in her palace on his first arrival 
at Mittau ; and was so much captivated with the manners, grace, and figure of 
the young and gallant soldigg, that she promised not only to give him her hand, 
and would, no doubt, have kept her promise, and placed the fortunate Maurice on 
the throne of Russia, had not his gallantries, carried on in her own palace, and 
with the ladies of her own suite, come to her knowledge, and excited her dis- 
pleasure, and made her break off the engagement. A woman once missed is 
missed for ever, as Maurice found to his cost; for though he went to Pe- 
tersburg after Ann had ascended the Russian throne, and strove, no doubt, to re- 
kindle the affection she had formerly entertained for him, his efforts were vain— 
the empress treated the French general with general friendly politeness, and 
nothing more. These near prospects of imperial and ducal thrones seem to 
have left in Maurice’s mind a singular craving after sovereign dominion, which 
might also have been derived from his birth, and which displayed itself after- 
wards ina rather ludicrous light. 

But if princesses slighted him, events proved that he possessed the affections 
of a lady whose heart deserved a throne. Mademoiselle le Couvreur, the ce- 
lebrated French actress, hearing that her lover, Maurice, was in difficulties, and 
shut up without money or friends in his island fortress in Courland, instantly 
disposed of all her jewels, plate, and furniture, and sent him the whole sum. 
Woinen only are capable of such traits of devoted generosity; but the very 
qualities that, when cherished and called forth, make angels of the possessors, 


may be turned to gall and bitterness by man’s coarseness and ingratitude,and me- | 


tamorphose the best of the sex to very fiends. 

In 1733, the dispute arising out of the Polish succession caused the trum- 
pet of war to be sounded again; and Maurice was offered the command of the 
Saxon army by his half-brother, the new elector of Saxony. He declined the 
offer, however; and though reclaimed by the emperor and empire, and threat- 
ened with the loss of his German estates, remained true to his adopted country. 
During the short contest that followed he led the advanced guard of the French, 
and was every where greatly distinguished ; and the compliment paid him by 
Marshal Berwick, when he joined that officer at the siege of Philipsburg, shews 
the estimation in which he was already held. ‘1 was going to apply for a re- 
inforcement of 3000 men,” said the courtly marshal; ‘‘but it will now be 
needlesg,as Count Saxe is alone worth the whole number.”’ This was, no doubt, 
a compliment, and a very high-flown one too; but it was one that could only 
have been paid to a man of brilliant military reputation. 

When the great war of 1741 broke out, Count Saxe, then a lieutenant-gene- 
ral, was sent with a division of cavalry to the aid of the Duke of Bavaria, the 
so-called Emperor Charles VI{. On the invasion of Bohemia, he led the van- 
guard, as usual; and it was by his advice and under his direction, that Prague 
was attacked and carried by escalade. His conduct and humanity after the 
<apture were no less conspicuous and deserving of praise, than his courage and 
jadgment had been during the assault. Maurice was a soldier in every sense of 
the word, and an engineer as well as a general. Having been ordered to reduce 
Egra, he conducted the operations of the siege himself; and carried them on 
avith so much celerity, that a fortress of strength was captured in a few days. 

Fortune, however, forsook the French arms, and their troops were soon forced 


to retire across the Rhine. But these reverses did not lessen the fame of Count | 


Saxe, whio distinguished himself on every occasion ; and was in consequence 
appointed to command the army destined to invade England in favour of the 
exiled house of Stuart. He embarked the troops at Dunkirk; and every thing 
was ready, when a severe gale of wind, and the appearance of some English 
ships, caused the enterprise to be abandoned, as the French government was 
probably glad of an excuse to relinquish the undertaking. 

We now come tothe period of Maurice’s glory. Appointed Maréchal de 
France, he was in 1745 placed at the head of the army with which Louis XV. 
in person proposed to conquer the Austrian Netherlands. The duties of a 
general-in-chief are at all times sufficiently arduous and difficult ; but the difficul- 
ties were here greatly augmented to the responsible commander,by the presence 
of aking, attended by a whole court,instead of a staff; who came tocheck, rather 
than assist operations ; to assume the appearance of command,without sharing in 
its toils; and to gather inthe laurels, while others bore the blame of whatever 
disaster Fortune might send. Notwithstanding these great drawbacks, which 
Maurice felt severely, which, as he states in his letters to Frederick II. and to 
the Chevalier de Folard, often deprived him of the best advantage that might 
have been derived from his success, it must still be allowed that the cam- 
paigns of 1745, 6, 7, and 8, reflect the highest credit on his military skill and 
sagacity. The capture of Ghent, Brussels, and Maestricht, the battles of 
Laufield, Rocous, and Fontenoy, were all splendiddeeds of arms; and the 
position taken, as well asthe disposition made for the last-named action 
were vf so masterly a nature, as hardly to leave the assailants a chance of 
success, notwithstanding the brilliant valour evinced by the English infantry. 
All historians agree in stating that, when the head of the British column came 


within fifty yards of the French, Lord James Hay, an officer of the Royals, | 


stepped forward, and taking off his hat, called out, ‘ Gentlmen of the French 
guards, fire!” ‘* Fire yourselves, gentlemen,” 


of musketry poured in upon them. Regiment after regiment, squadron after 


squadron, was broken and driven back, torn and bleeding, in the vain efforts to | 


check the progress of that compact and death-dealing column, which, as Vol- 
taire says, moved along— 
‘ **Comme un nuage épais, qui sur l’aile des vents, 
Porte |'éclair, la foudre, et la mort dans ses flancs.” 
As the gallant band advanced, their right flank became exposed to the full 
fire vf the French artillery placed in the redoubts protected by the wood of 
Barry, their left to the effect of the guns in the entrenchments round Fontenoy 


Death swept fearfully through their ranks ; but nothing arrested their steady | 
aod gallant march. Though unsupported by their allies, who were unable to | 


make any impression on the right and centre of the French, abandoned by their 
cavalry, this band of heroic soldiers, not amounting to 10,000 men, scattering 
line after line in their course, seemed destined to defeat a whole army. The 
greater part of the French infantry were in flight ; many of the guns dismount 

ed and left on the ground ; the king was advised to leave the field; Marshal 
Saxe alone was composed in this hour of fear, forhe saw that even in this ex 
tremity the result could not be doubtful. He made the Irish regiment of Clare 
and the French regiment Des Vaisseaux confront the British column, exhauste 

by toil and the long-sustained combat. The French regiment was almost com 
vetely destroyed ; every officer, except Guerchie, killed or wounded ; but the 
Irish kept their ground ; and it is painful to think that our countrymen should 


was the reply of the French | 
officers ; ‘“‘ we never fire first.’’ The invitation was accepted, and a terrible fire 


| tual victor, in order to decorate the brows of Louis le Desiré, need not be told, 

as it was in the style of the exaggerated French loyalty of the day. The 
soldiers, who are never flatterers, formed a juster estimate of their sovereign’s 
merits than poets and courtiers had done. The king had taken his stand near 
the bridge over the Scheldt—a convenient post in case of accidents, perhaps ; 
a circumstance from which the soldiers christened him Louis du Pont, a name 
by which he was long afterwards known among them. The campaigns of 
Flanders, which Marshal Saxe closed in a manner so glorious for the French 
arms, were the last in which he was engaged. After the peace he was thrown 
aside. He was, no doubt, made Maréchal Général des Armées du Roi, had the 
estate of Chambord conferred upon him, received a pension and a regiment of 
cavalry, with which he was allowed to amuse himself; but was neglected, not 
to say disgraced. The king did not like the real victor in the battles of which 
he wished to be thought the hero ; and ministers and courtiers naturally hated 
the clear-sighted, frank, and free-spoken marshal. 

With the exception of a visit he paid Frederick II., who received him with 
great distinction, Maurice passed the remainder of his days in the society of ar- 
tists and men of letters. in the comparative retirement of Chambord, he ge- 
rally occupied himself with scientific pursuits, and in projecting schemes of 
sovereignty. He had solicited from Louis XV. the Island of Tobago, where he 
intended to establish the seat of his power; but England and Holland having, 
it is said, objected to the gift, he became a candidate for the crown of Corsica. 
Failing here, also, in his object, he formed a plan for collecting the Jews, and 
re-establishing the kingdom of David in South America. Death put a stop to 
these Reveries, and closed his career at Chambord, in November 1750, in the 
54th year of his age. His last words, addressed to his medical attendant, Mon- 
sieur de Senac, were, ‘* Life, doctor, is but a dream, and I have had a fine one!” 

Marshal Saxe was certainly one of the most distinguished men of the cen- 
tury to which he belonged. His faults—and they were not few—resulted in a 
great measure from his neglected education and peculiar position in life ; where- 
as, his merits and virtues were his own. In person he was tall, elegant, and 
well formed ; his face, also, was handsome, and he had dark hair and eyebrows, 
and blue eyes. Indisposition he was kind, generous, and humane. In his Re- 
veries he accounts a mild and gentle disposition, free from all asperity of tem- 
per, as one of the most essential qualities of a general. 

In humanity towards the vanquished, whether soldiers of the enemy or in- 
habitants of conquered provinces, no one ever surpassed Marshal Saxe. He 
was a strict disciplinarian, and had, as he himself related, been brought up ina 
strict school. A French general having attempted to excuse some disorders in 
his corps, on the grounds of not wishing to exercise severity towards the offi- 
cers, Maurice said, “* You area young soldier, Monsieur le général, anddo not yet 
know that forbearance towards the officers may sometimes be severity towards 
the soldiers, by rendering punishment necessary that attention on their part 
might have averted. Even I, when colonel of cavalry, was ordered by old Ge- 
neral Seckendorff, to follow for three days on foot in rear of my own regiment, 
in consequence of some disorders committed by the men; and yet I was the 
| son of a king, and a favourite son, too.” This was, no doubt, sharp practice 
Monsieur de Senac, making some remarks on the low spirits in which he found 
| him the night previous to the battle of Roucoux, the marshal answered by the 
| following lines from Racine (Andromache) :— : 

“** Songe, songe, Senac, a cette nuit cruelle 

Qui fut pour tout un peuple nuit éternelle ; 

| Songe aux cris des vainqueurs, songe aux cris des mourans 
Dans la famme étouffés sous le fer expirans.” 

And all these poor soldiers are yet ignorant of what to-morrow will bring 
them.” This grief of a general for the anticipated sufferings of his troops is 
an evident proof of a humane and feeling heart. Many instances of his gene- 
rosity might be furnished. He had on one occasion been forced to speak with 
great harshness to an officer, who, stung by the reproof, determined to leave 
the service. Maurice, informed of the circumstance, called him to the front be- 
fore all the generals present, apologised to him for the language he had made 
use of, and expressed great regret that any thing he had said should have occa- 
sioned him so much uneasiness. This trait alone would shew him to be a man 
of ten thousand. 

Marshal Saxe died in the Protestant belief, which he could never be induced 
to change, and was buried at Strasburg, in the chureh of St. Thomas, where a 
| highly-finished monument, but in bad taste, was erected to him. The queen 

legreiting that he was not a Catholic, observed, that “it was afflicting not a 
single De Profundis could be said for one who had caused so many a T’e Deum 
| to be sung.”” Marshal Saxe’s cheerfulness and unaffected good-humour render- 
| ed him a great favourite in society, and many anecdotes are related of his con- 
| versation. Madame de Pompadour having asked him, “‘ How it came that he, 
| who was so well calculated to render a woman happy, should not be married ?” 
| he had the ungallant frankness to reply, that it was ‘*because he saw few wo- 

men of whom he would wish to be the husband, and fewer men of whom he 
would like to be the father.” 

Maurice's Reveries evince a far deeper insight into the science of tactics than 
| any other work written on the subject. Every page is full of energy, and every 

sen‘ence a deep lash inflicted on the mere martinet and blind adorer of the pipe- 
clay system. The opening lines of the book already shew the man of independ- 
ent mind and original genius. ‘* War,” he says, ‘is a science covered with 
darkness, in the obscurity of which it is impossible to march with certainty ; rou- 
tine and prejudice form its only basis,—the natural consequence of ignorance.” 

Of his own system we can give no detailed account here. Like Charles 
XII., he entertained the greatest contempt for the fire of musketry, and says that he 
never saw any that could prevent brave and resolute men from going forward 
and closing with their adversaries. He is, therefore, adetermined advocate for 
the re-introduction of the lance, and return to close combats. It is very clear, 
that had he been king of France instead of a powerless marshal-general, a very 
different system of tactics to the one now followed would have been introduced. 
| After describing the fecbleness and inefficiency of the “‘ fore-finger” system, he 

says, ‘ But then it is looked upon as a sin against all the saints to urge any 
thing in opposition to established practice, and it is a greater sin still to intro- 
duce novelties. Be it laziness, stupidity, or vanity, all nations will allow them- 
selves to be punished for ten years,—nay, for a century together, rather than 
deviate from existing usages. It is only after vast loss of time, that improve- 
ments can be effected ; and even when their benefit is evident, they are treated 
with coldness, because they are at variance with received practice. And yet 
| we see ‘so many things result from the perfect ignorance which only military 

stupidity could have produced.” Hard hitting this, Monsicur le Maréchal. ~ 

We confess that we entertain a high opinion of Maurice. He was not only 
the equal of Frederic II. in military talents, but saw further into the science, 
and was endowed with more genius for tactical inventions than the far-famed 
King of Prussia. Frederick's forte wasto pelish and improve, but not to in- 
vent: to combine a knowledge of arms and of human nature, and thus prepared 
strive to reach a new and never-attained degree of excellence, lay not in the 
| composition of his mind. Maurice was not only endowed with the genius, but 

with the desire necessary to the accomplishment of such a task ; and Frederic 
| would not, perhaps, stand in undisputed pre-eminence at the head of all the com- 

manders of his time, had he not been an absolute monarch, and his rival a pri- 
vate individual only. A mere general, or commander-in-chief, can, im fact, ef- 
fect but little ; he depends on the court and government, and has no control 
over the treasury ; great and leading measures are beyond his sphere, while he 
is yet made answerable for every failure. It is only the crowned and absolute 
champion who is allowed to risk all in the race,—to stumble without reproach, 
and to fall even without ruin: to any one else a false step is destruction. 














CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 
COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE NAVY.—[ Continued. } 


‘‘ There was at that time but little of what may really be called discipline 
| exercised in the Frencharmy. On duty or in the field the soldiers dist layed a 
chivalric rivalry in gallant actions; but when not engaged they claimed compa- 
| nionship with their officers, or treated them with disrespe ct—in fact, a great 
portion of the officers had been raised from the ranks, and though they would 
ave glacly at once assumed superiority with their commissions, yet the private s 
were not so easily induced to yield implicit obedience and re spect to those wh¢ 
| a short time previous had been their comrades. 


Besides, the revolutionary cha- 
| racter of the contest on their part, the levelling of distinctions, and the as 

sumption by all grades of the term“ citizen,’ were but jill calculated to pre- 
| Serve subordination. 








May 22, 


‘My promotion created much ng | and envy: but as my duties were 
more of a civil than military character, [ was not so much exposed to the an- 
noyance of personal observations. However, it must be admitted that extra- 
ordinary natural genius was developed by the strange order of things, and talent 
was certain to meet with ready encouragement ; and this, in the course of a 
few subsequent years, produced from a crude and almost disorganized mass, the 
fine and effective army with which Bonaparte accomplished his vast achieve- 
ments. 

“The bureau of the Commander-in-Chief was of a moveable quality, accord- 
ing to the nature of the operations ; sometimes we were under a tent—at othera 
in mountain huts ; and our principal business was in keeping up a correspon- 
dence between the Commissioners and the Directory, relative to the progress 
we were making. At this period very great distress prevailed among the Re- 
publican troops—very little food could be obtained, and that of an unwholesome 
quality, so that the temporary hospitals were crowded, and the mortality was 
rapidly increasing ;—in fact, both in stores and provisions, the army was mise- 
rably deficient, whilst every application to the Directory was evaded, or met 
with promises that, if they were intended to be fulfilled, were totally neglected. 

‘* Now was the time for the allied forces to have made a grand sortie against 
the enemy; and had England but seconded the noble efforts made by Lord 
Hood and General O'Hara, Toulon might have been preserved for a much 
longer interval, and the French have received a check that would have delayed, 
if not altogether prevented, the conquest of Italy. I contrived, by means of 
a prisoner whose escape I assisted to accomplish, to send information to the 
Hon. Captain Elphinstone of the state in which we then were, and daily ex- 
pected to see ourselves attacked by the combined troops. The winter was set 
in, and rather rigidly too; but the French were not allowed much time for re- 
flecting on their miseries, as all the efficient men were unremittingly engaged 
in desperate conflicts with the outposts and batteries, which were repeatedly 
lost and won by the British. 

“T had two causes for surprise—one arising from my not having seen Napo- 
leon at head-quarters, and another from the delay in the anticipated general at- 
tack by the Allies. With respect to the first, 1 soon ascertained that Bona- 
parte was too much engaged with the organization of his artillery to allow him- 
self a moment's respite from toil; besides, he was more immediately connect- 
ed with, and under the control of, the Commissioners, than subject to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In fact he had found very great deficiency in the artillery, 
and though opposed and thwarted in many of his plans, yet he persevered in 
changing the whole mode of attack, in which he was aided by the younger 
Robesprerre and Sallicetti. 

‘“* With regard to the delay of the Allies, [ at first thought my communieation 
had miscarried, and I debated in my own mind whether | should not embrace an 
early opportunity of slipping away, for the purpose of imparting the important 
intelligence I had gained. But circumstances came to my knowledge that 
very soon explained the unpleasant position in which the English were placed, 
with reference to the Syaniarda, and even the Sardinians. 

“T was attending General Dugommier, in my military capacity, at Olliovle, 
(of which we had now taken full possession,) when a female entered his apart- 
ment, and every one except myself was ordered to withdraw. ‘The General 
seemed perfectly well acquainted with the object of the visit; and I concluded 
from his manner that they had often met before. She was dressed inthe usual habit 
of the peasantry, but there was a masculine bgldness in her look, and an intel- 
lectual expression upon her handsome features, that indicated no ordinary per- 
sonage—in fact, she was, like myself, acting the part of a spy—or, rather, as 
the means of communication between the Spanish Admiral, Gravina, and the 
French Commissioners, but preferred, through some prior attachment to Gene- 
ral Dugommier, making him the mediam of correspondence with the latter. 

** Here then, I became sensible that treachery was in full operation amongst 
the Allies, and that the Spaniards were endeavoring to betray the English into 
the hands of the French, in which Don Juan de Langara, a Spanish Admiral, was 
the principal actor—Gravina at that time being confined with the wounds he 
had received on the heights of Pharon, and merely nominally considered as 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces of his own nation. This fully accounted to 
me for the seeming neglect in attacking our positions, which every day became 
less tenable ; forthe troops being constantly on the increase, the scarcity of 
provisions was more aud more felt, and disease was making greater havoc amongst 
the soldiers. . 

*‘T could not catch much of the conversation between the General and the 
woman, for | sat at a table, near the centre of a large room, writing, whilst they 
were in a distant part of the apartment, standing by a window that commanded 
a view of the bay ; but what little I did hear plainly convinced me that negocia- 
tions were in progress liostile tothe English, and that the Spaniards only waited 
for a favourable opportunity to desert from, if not attack, Lord Hood, whose 
force was very inferior to theirs. 

** Just at this time the younger Robespierre entered, and now the conversa- 
tion was carried on more openly and in a louder tone, so that the whole plot 
was soon exposed to me, and [ was more than once or twice appealed to for an 
opinion respecting the English; and at last Robespierre broadly hinted at the 
essential service | might render the Republic by taking a trip of inspection to 
the town.of ‘Toulon, and gain what information I could of the state of affairs ; 
as, unless something decisive was fixed upon, the French army must retire te 
the other side of the Durance. 

“At first I affected not to comprehend his designs, and [ artfully contrived 
to draw from him the whole proceedings. It appeared by his account that the 
Spaniards had never been thorougtily united with the English, and on some real 
or imaginary provocation given by England, relative to the attack on the island 
of San Domingo, the court of Madrid opened a correspondence with the National 
Convention of France, but still acting with great caution, the former would not 
commit itself without powerful indemnity. A Spanish courier was, however, 
hourly expected, with the ratification of a treaty between the two nations, and 
Spain would agree to articles by which she was to withdraw her troops when 
an attack should be made; thus exposing the British to be cut to pieces. Tou- 
lon was to be evacuated, and two or three floating magazines were to be set 
on fire by the Spaniards, so as to injure or destroy the ships of the English 
fleet. 

‘* Never was treachery more completely made out; and Robespierre, throw- 
ing off all ambiguity, at once proposed to me—that which { most earnestly de- 
sired, though [ carefully concealed it—a secret mission té.a leading republican 
in Toulon. With seeming reluctance I consented; and ,reat promises were 
made of further promotion, should I be successful in my @mbassy. At this 
moment Monsieur Freron came up to us, and added his inducements to those of 
his brother Commissioner, and it was at last agreed upon that ‘previous to my 
departure the military posts should be inspected, in order that 1 might be the 
better enabled to report progress to the traitors in the town. 

“It was towards the close of the month of November, and our first essay 
was from the heights overlooking the arsenal, and nearly abreast of the post of 
Malbousquet. The batteries were at this time playing briskly on the advanced 
redoubts, and some skirmishing was going on; a detachment of British sea- 
men being engaged in assaulting the works which the French had thrown up in 
their approaches. To avoid the cross-fire, we struck into a thick olive planta- 
tion, and after waadering about for several minutes, we suddenly came, upon a 
masked battery of admirable construction, mounting four large mortars, and 
eight twenty-four pounders, ready for immediate service. 

‘The Commissioners were astonished at the discovery. They questioned 
the officer on the subject, but the commandant of the artillery had kept his. de- 
signs entirely to himself, and it was evident that he had some particular objec 
in view, by suffering such formidable means of aggression to remain idle. 
plan, most probably, was to open this simultaneously with those he was con 
structing against Fort Mulgrave, and thereby not only distracting the attentior 
of the British, but also rendering a contemplated attack irresistible. 

‘‘MM. Freron and Robespierre, however, did not trouble themselves to cal- 
culate the why or the wherefore; they only saw the power of pouring a de- 
structive fire upon Malbousquet, and the opportunity of throwing shells into the 
town, of which they immediately availed themselves, and gave instant orders 
for the guns to play upon the fort, and the mortars to send their destructive 
missiles amongst the dwellings Bonaparte himself came to the battery about 
dusk, and expressed himself warmly that his intentions should have been frus- 
trated, and the safety of his fortification be endangered by a sortic from the Al- 
lies, who, he said ‘ would no doubt try to destroy the work.’ 

“The mischief, however, was already done, and after advising the commis- 
sioners to see the post strongly reinforced, he took his departure for his other 
operations, and embracing an opportunity I quitted my companions for the pur- 
pose of conveying my intelligence to Captain Elphinstone. It was a dismal and 
dark night, with rain, but the advanced posts were so much on the qui vive, that 
I had great difficulty in passing them; nevertheless, I contrived to descend at 
the imminent risk of breaking my neck, and, when clear of the lines, I crept un- 
der shelter till daybreak. 

‘* When the light of morning appeared, I became aware of the extreme haz- 





ard of presenting myself to view in my uniform, and therefore I divested myself 
of my coat, which I stowed away ina place where I hoped to find it again, should 
it be necessary for me to return; and, using as much disguise as possible, I quit- 


ted my retreat, but hostilities were commenced so vigorously, that it would have 
been almost impossible to have escaped death, had I exposed myself, and there- 
fore [ was compelled to hide again till night, when I purposed taking a more cir- 

but hunger and cold almost benumbed my faculties, 
the time for moving came, I felt but litle inclination to proceed. 
However, mustering all my resolution, I again set out, but had not made much 
progress before | found myself surrounded by British troops forming the advance 
of an assaulting force under General O'Hara, that was silently ascending to 


uitous route for the town; 


and when 
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the masked battery, and bring away the guns. I was immediately made 
prieonet, but entreated - pane. to be conducted to Captain Elphinstone, 
who, I understood was among the assailants, as I wished to impart some neces- 

intelligence. 

mr From cone cause or other this was positively refused, and I was actually | 
marched forward, one I ought to have been sent to the rear. The attack 
on the battery succeeded—the French retreated, and were hotly pursued by the 
English, but Napoleon having rallied a strong bedy, turned the tide of victory, | 
and the British were, in their turn driven back, leaving General O Hara wounded | 
anda prisoner in the hands of the enemy. The advantages which had been 
gained were immediately lost again, and a great number of valuable lives were 
sacrificed at a time when men were most wanted. 

“T might have remained with the French, for I was left perfectly master of 
my own actions during the rout of the British ; but my anxiety to see and com- 
municate with Captain Elphinstone, induced me to join the runaways, and singu- | 
larly enough I was recognized by Jack Maberly, who denounced me to his officer 
as a traitor, and I was consigned to the custody of acorporal’s guard. Fortune, 
however, relieved me from durance; the corporal was killed, the men found | 
safety in the swiftness of their heels, and I was once more at large. 


“ Hoping to escape farther persecution, I continued with the flying troops, but 
unfortunately again fell in with honest Jack, who swore “ he would not part | 
with me till he had seen me hung like a traitorous dog as | was; and hailing 
some of his shipmates, I was seized and borne along till they came to a place 
which seemed to answer their purpose, for here, to the number of from fifteen 
to twenty, they halted. It was a rocky projecting shelf near the shore, where a 
sort of gibbet-like sheers had been erected to raise cannon from the flat beneath. 
The rope was still swinging from the extremity, but one of the sailors dexterously 
climbed up and got hold of it; a noose was fitted to my neck, and in spite of my 
entreaties and remonstrances, I should have been launched off, but that I request- 
ed a few minutes to say my prayers before quitting the world. 

“* Why that’s all in course,’ said Jack ; ‘if so be as you can pay out the slack 
of a yarn or two for yourself—but I say, shipmate, let ’em be in short lengths, 
and knot ’em together as brisk as you can, or mayhap a shot may do your busi- 
ness, and cheat the gallows of its due.’ 

“* You are acting contrary to all law,’ exclaimed I, with vehemence ; ‘for, 
even supposing I am a traitor, still I am entitled to a trial.’ 

‘© * Well, I'm blowed—why what an onconscionable chap you must be,’ re- 
turned Jack ; ‘arn't we tried you coming along, all ship shape and proper: and 
don’t I know you at Holy-hole under false colours? Haven't you given the 
guard the slip? But I a’nt got no time to talk—so, shipmates, stand by fora 
launch.’ 

«Or, I say, Jack,’ uttered a rough-looking tar, ‘ supposes we lash him hands 
and feet, bowse taut upon the rope round his neck, and jist leave him to the mo- 
loncholy disgestion, that he may hang himself or remain to be shot at.’ 

‘©* This conduct is unworthy of British seamen,’ remonstrated I; ‘and if 
Captain Elphinstone comes to know of it, you may rely upon it that you willbe 
severely punished.’ 





scarcely any food fortwo days; but rations were found upon many of the dead 





“«* Then he never shall know on it,’ exclaimed another, approaching me, evi- 
dently for the purpose of shoving me off, though his companions shouted ‘ Avast 
—avast—fair play, let him overhaul his prayers.’ 

‘* In this perilous moment an officer made his appearance, and seeing a num- 
ber of seamen collected together, he ordered them to retreat without delay 
Prompt in obedience, Jack and his gang ran off, leaving me alone, and I shouted 
to the officer, who merely turned his head to look at me, and then continued his 
course for the town. My arms were tightly pinioned, and my hands corded at 
the wrist, but my feet were free ; still the noose was close round my throat, and 
though [ tried many and various schemes to disengage myself I found it to be 
impossible, and there I stood, both musket-balls and round-shot whistling past, 
every instant expecting death. 

“T continued in this state for nearly half an hour, repeatedly shouting to, and 
imploring the assistance of stragglers without avail, when} perceived a seaman | 
running up from the town, and, as he drew nearer, ascertained that it was Jack | 
Maberly. 

“* Yo hoy, shipmate,’ exclaimed he as soon as he got within hail; ‘ just hold 
on for 9 minute or two till I claps you alongside.’ 

‘7 naturally concluded that he had returned to finish his work as executioner, 





especially as he opened a large clasp-knife ashe advanced. Such a horrible de- 
parture from existence appeared more terrific than ever. I was unnerved. un- | 
manned, and wholly deprived of the powers of resistance, as he rushed up to 
the spot, raised the weapon in his hand, and—severed the rope above my head, 
whilst he uttered, ‘There! d—n your eyes! It was a cowardly thing, too, to | 
leave you in this no-man’s-land sort of fashion; so make sail out of this. We | 
shall find a piece of inch-and-a-half in ould Ironside’s ; and the fore-yard-arm | 
will do just as well as this here jiggermaree outrigger.’ 

** The shock and the alarm, however, had been too much for me ; and, after | 
taking a step or two, I fell prostrate on the rock, unable to go forward. ‘ Hal- | 
loo !’ shouted Jack, taking hold of me by the shoulder, and bestowing a hearty 
shake. ‘ Halloo !—rouse a bit. Why, what a d d oncivil, ongrateful 
lubber you must be, to lay on your beam-ends in that ongreaceless fashion, and 
mayhap going to kick the bucket, when I’ve bore down to your rescue. Come, 
come, ould chap,—l! shan’t never go for to stand this here ;’ and; raising me up 
in his arms, he threw me, almost doubled, over his shoulder, and made off as 
fast as the burthen which he carried would permit him. 

“We had some considerable distance to traverse, and had made no very 
great progress, when, in a short but narrow defile, between two rocks, we heard 
voices behind, shouting ‘ Arretez vous donc, mon ami. 
vous.’ 





Foutre Anglais, arretez 


* Jack turned his head for an instant, and then replying ‘You be d——d!” 
endeavoured to accelerate his speed. The reports of a couple of muskets 
echoed through the detile, and the tar made a sudden skip, but merely muttered 
to himself, as he again pursued his way. The two Frenchmen stopped to re- 
load before they advanced, so that Jack had got through the defile, and, turning 
a sharp angle, dropped me, without ceremony on the ground. He then drew his 
cutlass, which he held in his left hand, and released a pistol from his belt with 
his right, which he cocked, and stood ail ready for action. 

“«* Give me the other pistol,’ demanded I, raising myself up,—for I was get- 
ting what pugilists call second wind. 

“** Hookey :’ replied Jack, ejecting the juice of his quid: ‘catch a weazel 
asleep, ould chap! Two to one is work enough, without having three on you 
to tackle to.’ 

** All this occupied less time than I have taken to record it; and, finding that 
the seaman still suspected me, I remained perfectly quiet, but determined to 
grapple with one of the fellows, should they prove too many for my captor. We 

eard them running ; and Jack stood with his pistol ready cocked,—a grin upon 
his features, and his eye keenly watching the place from whence they must 
emerge. Out came the first,—crack went Jack’s pistol, and down dropped the 
man. The one who followed him was urged forward in haste; but the jolly tar, 

rasping his cutlass, sprang upon him, and commanded the fellow to ‘ strike!’ 

‘he soldier—a strong, muscular veteran—clubbed his fire-lock, and prepared for 
stout defence ; which seemed to please the sailor mightily, though I saw there 
was blood trickling down from his leg in a rather copious stream. 


“* Allin course,’ said Jack, flourishing his weapon, but keeping a bright look- 
out upon his opponent’s movements ; and distressed as I was, I could not avoid 
admiring, and even smiling, at the coolness of the seaman, as he surveyed his 
antagonist. But [ deemed it right to try and avail myself of the arms of the fallen 
man,which his comrade observing, kept edging towards the body ; and Jack,equally 
suspicious of me, did the same ; nor was he less inclined todo so, when he heard 
me address the soldier in French. He promptly pulled out his other pistol, aud, 
had opportunity served, would most probably have given me its contents : but 


, but its happy-go-lucky—yours to-day, mine to-morrow—a noose or a medal— 











the action afforded his opponent an advantage, and the heavy butt of the seuchet 
would have come in contact with Jack’s head, had I not thrown myself beneath | 
its range, and, grasping the Frenchman's legs, tripped him from his feet. So | 
sudden was this done, that the seaman could not comprehend it ; and he fancied | 
Ihad made some mistake. Quick as thought, I seized the firelock of the first 
man, and, standing erect, was prepared to defend myself, when several French- 
men rushed through the opening of the defile, and we were both made prisone 
_“* With regard to myself, I now felt perfectly safe ; for on informing the sol- | 
diers who I was, they released me directly ; but still I could perceive that they 
were not altogether satisfied with my appearance. A plausible tale, however, 
relative to my coat, removed some of their doubts ; and, as the place of conceal. | 
ment lay on our track, I was enabled to resume both that and my sword. As for | 
Jack Maberly, he took it all as the fortune of war, and only asked for a toothful 
of brandy to warm the cockles of his heart, which I procured for him. 
“We repassed the defile ; and on nearing the spot where I 
caped dancing upon vapour, I looked at Jack, and pointed to tk 


rs. | 


| 
had narrowly es- | 


1e gibbet. 

“* Ay, ay, you lubber!’ said he, ‘if I'd have puv you a sky-hornpipe, I | 
shouldn't have been puckalooed this here fashion. But —— the fellow as arn't 
never got no humanity ; and I forgive it all in regard of the drop of stuff you’ve | 
got forme. God bless that ere ody-wee, anyiow! D——n the French! and | 


} » > ' 
d—=n Billy Pitt !—ounly for him we should have beat the crapoos in the turn 
of a capstan. Howsomever, it’s changy for changy,—a black dog for a blue | 
go to-cay, mine to-morrow,—happy-go-lucky ! it’s all as one to | 


| 
“T allowed the poor fellow to enjoy his meditations for some time as we re- 
treated, and determined to get his wound (it was in his thiol ) dressed as soon as | 
nn } _ 2 
possible. I certainly felt deeply mortified that my scheme had failed. and was | 
rather perplexed as to what excuses I could make for my absence to the G 
a ec igs , ne ‘ . ; 
nd the Commissioners. My strength was almost exhausted, for I had tasted | 


eral 


| rejoined Sir Sidney ; ‘ those onl} are traitors who are found in arms for the Re- 


fhe Albtow. 












imi i Chief,which I 
requested me to accompany him immediately to the Com é mgs peel 
English, and we enjoved a hearty meal. promptly complied with. But nothing could exceed the ment lac 

8 We entered the first dwelling we eame to, where we found a surgeon dress- | Maberly, when he beheld us walk off together : he geve vs Rae pd pe 
ing a wound in the arm of General O'Hara, who, it appeared, had sunk exhaust- | then uttered, ‘ Well, I'm blessed if nani! a ‘ any boy ut} ig 
ed by the side of the house. And in another apartment of the same building | that ‘ere fellow Billy Pitt, and be d Be ; rg od iT at his 
was Napoleon Bonaparte, waiting for surgical attendance to bandage a rather} ‘ Lord Hood was not at the arsenal : he na hy 7 v. i . ot bie ” 
severe bayonet-thrust in his right thigh. ‘The Medico would have waited upon | own residence ; and thither, without a moment’s delay, we fo lowed im. ; 
him first, but he gallantly yielded the priority to the British Chief, who, { was] [The evacuation of Toulon,which should here follow, was given in the Albion 
informed, was in a great measure indebted to him for his life, as he was found | of 16th January last. The ‘‘ confessions” are therefore now complete, as far. 
fainting from the loss of blood, and the exasperate@ soldiers were about to put | a, they are published, as appears from the following brief account, appended 
him to death, when Bonaparte came up and prevented it. ' to these papers. } j ; 

** Jack Maberly cried like a great schoolboy when he saw that the General This was the last verbal narrative I ever heard from this remarkable man. : I 
was taken ; but at intervals he alternately d————d the French and Billy Pitt, | jeg him much exhausted, though atill cheerful and patient. At my next visit 
now and then venting an anathema upon his own hard fortune. Poor Jack had a change—a great change—had come over him. e laboured hard for breath . 
lost a great deal of blood; and whilst the surgeon was engaged with Na- death had already made his impress ; and he was prepared to meet his for- 
poleon, we endeavoured to staunch it. A drop of brandy kept up’ his spirits, | midable enemy as one to whom he must yield. , 
and I had the satisfaction of seeing him well taken care of previous to my join- ““T cannot continue my adventures,” said he; “ I feel I am going fast. In 
ing the General. ' yonder desk you will find memorandums and papers to satisfy curiosity, and per- 

‘‘ Thad carefully avoided entering the room where Bonaparte was; but, in @ | haps, inculcate a lesson: take them with you, and send the doctor. ; 
few minutes after I had left the house, on turning my head I perceived him| He pressed my hand, and reclined backward in his chair. I obeyed his 
coming after me, supported by one of his corps. I would have hastened my | yequest, and left him. ' . 
pace, but that might have acted upon his suspicious mind ; or, perhaps, feeling The doctor was absent when I got to his house, but on his return we 
conscious of the awkward situation in which 1 was placed, I became appre- | hastened together to the invalid. He was still sensible: a feeble smile played 
hensive when there was no real occasion tobe so. And so in this instance it | ypon his lip. He looked in the doctor's face, gently shook his head, and ma 
proved, for he took nu notice of me whatever. few minutes afterwards he was a corpse. " 5 

‘* My haggard looks satisfied the General that I must have suffered much ; Ihave still those documents by me. There are many things in them both 


and the account I gave him of my adventures—paitly true and partly | interesting and instructive ; and on some ‘future occasion they will probably 
fabulous—made a due impression on his mind. The same took place with| meet the public eye. 


respect to Robespierre and the commissioners; but Freron, who was a shrewd 
man in his way, eyed me with distrust—at least I thought so. 
“In aday or two, the expected cuurier arrived from Spain, and the female = 
before mentioned was again made the organ of communication with Don Juan de By J. G. Millingen, M.D. F.R.S., 2 vols. R. Bentley. 
Langara. What her instructions were, I never learned; but disappointed and We agree with Dr. Millingen that the history of duelling “ will not only throw 
vexed at my former failure, I resolved to attempt either to accompany her, or | oo siderable light on the history of the times, but it will materially tend to il- 
to try and defeat their schemes, when accident brought me unexpectedly into | } strate the manners and the institutions of society at the different periods of its 
the presence of Napoleon, and I stood detected. ; hie progression towards a more humanised condition.” In the history of duelli 
‘“‘Tshall never forget the agony of that moment, as, with his piercing eyes | .."tead the history of mankind, in the development of our evil passions, en | 
directed full at my face, he advanced towards me and uttered my name. | 1}6 occasional display of some redeeming qualities. It is a reflective mirror, 
There must have been something in my look and manner that betrayed my real | stained with blood ; and we must wipe off the clotted gore of ages to contem- 
occupation, of which however he had been apprised when we associated together plate truth in all its bearings—to feel what miserable creatures we are !—the oc- 
at Bordeaux. To have attempted deception was out of the question, and I at | (sional footballs of vanity and pride, or the tools of ambition and hypocrisy, but 
once congratulated him upon his promotion and success. He frowned, bit his always the victims of ideal pursuits and visionary joys ! 
lips, but made no reply, whilst his glance seemed to penetrate through and| 11's clever paper on the law of duelling, we believe from the pen of Mr. Ma- 
through me. No one was witness to this interview, and as he withdrew without caulay, the present Secretary-at-War, it is observed that the intelligent reader 
uttering a word, I remained in a very unpleasant state of suspense, which was| j45¢ have been at sometime struck with the mass of contradictions which, 
terminated in a few minutes, by my being ordered before the General, who was in one shape or other, has been offered to the world on the subject of duels ;— 
then at some works at no great distance. divines and lawgivers crying murder ; commentators, extolling the justice of 
“ T immediately obeyed, fully assured that my hours were numbered ; and a8 | jaws which cannot be executed ; historians deducing effects which they call 
the messenger kept me close company, I anticipated finding a detachment good, from causes which they call absurd; and lastly, the world at large ad- 
drawn up with their firelocks loaded, ready to take my life. I had witnessed mitting all that can be said against duels—sometimes demanding sanguinary 
more than one military execution, and consequently the expected scene of my punishments which they would shrink from seeing executed, and sometimes al- 
own dismissal from existence was fearfully depictured on my mind, for I made lowing that, although they are shocking things, yet they are necessary “‘ in a cer- 
certain that Bonaparte had sought out the chief,and informed him of my real cha- tain rank of life.” While the public mind is in such a chaos, it is almost hope- 
racter. I had repeatedly hazarded existence in hostile contests without the fear less to expect ‘any amelioration, either in the law or in popular opinion. Yet the 
of death before my eyes; but to be shot as a malefactor, and my body thrown period of improvement may not be so infinitely distant as at first sight we should 
into any hole, eame vividly upon my faculties, already irritated and harassed by | he led to suppose. The great principle of legislation, that the severity of pu- 
privation and suffering. : ; , nishment ought not to be so great as to shock the general feeling, is gradually 
“« Judge, however, of my relief and surprise, when, instead of all the dreadful toiling its way from the works of theorists (as they are called), into the heads of 
preparation my fears had conjured up, I was kindly received by the General, practical men: and in the course of a few ages, these latter gentlemen may also 
who ordered me to proceed without loss of time, with directions of an important | }. tay bt, that to visit with the same penalty the aggressor and his antagonist, 
nature, to a post about five miles distant. You may be assured I did not lose an | whom he has forced into a duel, is not quite consistent with sound and enlight- 
instant ia taking my departure ; and the moment darkness began to prevail, I | oned maxims of justice; and, what will probably have more weight, they may 
secreted myse!f amongst the rocks, determined rather to perish by hunger than | discover that it is a species of legislation which cannot be carried into effect. 
die the death of a criminal. : In equally reasonable time it may be found that what cannot be entirelv abolish- 
_ “And here, sir, I would just remark upon the strange chances on which ex: | eq may be regulated. Suppose that, after a duel was fought, the law conde- 
istence frequently depends, especially when engaged upon a service like mine. | scended to inquire into the merits of the dispute, and punish him who had pro- 
I subsequently learned that Bonaparte, instead of ordering me under immediate | yoved the outrage ; is it not probable that fear of legal punishment, superadded 
arrest, had himself gone in search of Robespierre to satify his doubts as to my to the danger of being shot, would prevent some of those aggressions from 
circumstances, and during the interval I was sent for. If he had gone to Dugum- | which duels arise? Even the master of that most valuable accomplishment, 
mier in the first instance, nothing could have saved me; but he was half an |... power of snuffing a candle with a pistol-bullet, might shrink from such an 
hour too lete with the veteran chief; and though a party was sent to secure | investigation as this, which would naturally be followed up with a severe penal- 
me, I contrived to elude them, and got down to the chain of British senti- | 





THE HISTORY OF DUELLING. 





; blic feeli ee tch who wantonly, or per- 
| nels, where I surrendered myself, and demanded to be taken to Captain El- | Fe ene eee ae eine a eS ee 


| haps maliciously, puts a fellow-creature under the necessity of either suffering 

phinstone. , ; a te | mental pain and degradation, or exposing his life to extreme danger, deserves no 

‘* My reasons for preferring Lord Keith—though he was not Lord Keith then | sympathy, and would receive none. Nor ought the second, who assisted such 
—were several ; but the principal was, that the worthy officer was already | 4’ man, wholly to escape. To a certain degree he would be an object of public 
acquainted with my official capacity, and consequently would the more readily | displeasure, and might therefore be visited with a punishment bearing some pro- 
attend to my communications. But, unfortunately, he was at that time super- | portion to that of his principal. Where blame fairly attaches to both parties, 
intending the defences which had been repeatedly assailed on the point of | then jet both be punished: but let the penalty have relation to the common feel- 
L’Eguillette ; and the soldiers to whom I surrendered, supposing any otber | ings of mankind. It is impossible to treat the survivor in such a duel as a 
officer would do equally as well, took me to the nearest at hand belonging | murderer ; but he ought uot therefore entirely to escape. The law as it now 
to the Navy, who I afterwards found to be Lieutenant Miller of the Windsor stands resembles Thor in Jutenheim; his hammer was able to beat down. 
Castle. ' : . _. | rocks, but he struck at shadows, and his real enemies laughed at his blows. 

‘*He received me very bluntly, for a strong feeling of personal animosity | But to our extracts from Dr. Millingen's work ;— 
had grown up between the French and English officers, and I feit reluctant to | : 
impart any information to one whom I then considered so inferior in rank. I DUBLLING IN FRANCE. 

! 


told him, m the French language, that, ‘1 was possessed of intelligence of | “France may be considered the classic ground of duelling, the field of single 
importance, which it was my desire to reveal to no one but Captain Elphinstone, | combat par excellence; whence, from the Duchy of Normandy, as we have 
with whom I had some previous acquaintance.’ He repeated the assertion, | already seen, it was introduced intu the British isles. If we are indebted to our 
that Captain Elphinstone was at Fort Mulgrave, and said it was impossible | neighbours for this practice, it is also to them that we owe the various codes and 
to send me to him ; but he offered to convey me to Lord Hood or General | regulations drawn out to equalize, as far as possible, the chances of victory, 
Dundas. and to prevent any unfair advantages being obtained to the prejudice of the op- 

‘Whilst we stood conversing—and he was rather impatient—a handsome- | posite party. Of these various documenta, possibly the rules given by Bran- 
looking Captain, with flowing curly hair, came up; and from having seen him | téme may be considered the most curious.—In the first instance, he says :-— 
at Dover, I readily recognised Sir Sidney Smith. Mr. Miller mentioned to | ‘Onno account whatever let an infidel be brought out as a second or a witness : 
him the request i had made to see Captain Elphinstone; and Sir Sidney, in | it is not proper that an unbeliever should witness the shedding of Christian 
that polite and gentlemanly manner which always characterised him, questioned | blood, which would delight him; and it is moreover abominable that such a 
me as to the absolute necessity of my hav'ng an interview with the officer I had | wretch should be allowed such an honourable pastime. The combatants must 
named. I replied that, ‘I could have no objections to entrust my communica- | be carefully examined and felt, to ascertain that they have no particular drugs, 
tions to him’—that is to Sir Sidney ; ‘and Captain Elphintone on being ap- | witchcraft, or charms about them. It is allowed to wear on such occasions 
prised of the facts, would answer for the credibility that was to be attached to | some relics of our Lady of Loretto, and other holy objects; yet it is not clearly 
my statements.’ 


| decided what is to be done when both parties have not these relics, as no ad- 
“* Sir Sidney seemed satisfied ; and, accompanied by Mr. Miller and an order- | vantage should be allowed to one combatant more than to another. It is idle 


lv, we walked towards the arsenal, where it was expected we should find Lord | to dwell upon courtesies : the man who steps into the field must have made up 
Hood. In our way we meta party of armed seamen, one of whom came boldly | his mind to conquer or die, but, above all things, never to surrender; for the 
up to me, and exclaimed, ‘ What! changy for changy again—well, I’m blessed ‘ conqueror may treat the vanquished as he thinks proper,—drag him round the 


ground, hang him, burn him, keep him a prisoner, in short, do with him whatever 
all's as one to Jack !”—IJt was my old acquaintance Maberly, the boatswain’s he pleases. The Danes and Lombards, in this, imitated Achilles, who, after 
mate. his combat was Hector, dragged him three times round the walls at the tail of 
his triumphantcar. Every gallant knight must maintain the honour of ladies, 
whether they may have forfeited it or not,—if it can be said that a gentille dame 


| can have forfeited her honour by kindness to her servant and her lover. A soldier 
‘** The Lieutenant manifested but little surprise at this recognition, for Mr. | may fight his Captain, provided he has been two years upon actual service, and 
Miller was aware that Maberly had been twice in the hands of the enemy, and | he quits his company. If a father accuses a son of any crime that may tend to 
he concluded that I was some one he had seen when a prisoner ; but Sir Sidney, dishonour him, the son may demand satisfaction of his father; since he has done 
who was unacquainted with the fact of Jack’s captivity, and was rather puncti- | him more injury by dishonouring hiia, than he had bestowed advantage by giving 
lious as to distinction, repelled the familiarity, and demanded the cause of the | him life.’ 
man’s taking so great a liberty. 
*** All in good right and in course, your honour, responded Jack; ‘it’s the 
French officer—what’s no Frenchman, but a traitor to his country. 
‘““*Tfhe is favourable to the Royalist cause, he is a friend to his country,’ ' 


** T had not seen Jack for three or four days before my departure ; but I had 
taken care that his wants should be supplied, and had made arrangements with 
a friend to connive at his escape, could such a thing be possibly effected. 


‘“‘ Notwithstanding Brantéme’s authority, the righi of a soldier to call out his 
Captain has been a questionable point; and La Béraudiére,and Basnage,and Alciat, 
have discussed the point very minutely. The last author came to the conclusion 
that such a meeting could only be tolerated when both parties were off duty,— 
post functionem secus. The same learned writer maintains that you can only 
refuse to fight a bastard; and he therefore strongly recommends all noble- 
men to legitimatize their sons, that they may be rendered worthy of the honour 
of knighthood and of duelling: and he further declares, that all challenges 


from a roturier, a mere citizen, or a man in business, must be considered as 
null and void. 


public. Pray, where have you before seen this officer?’ 

‘“* Jack was a sort of privileged character on board of his own ship; but 
though Sir Sidney was mild in his speech, there was a degree of firmness and 
pride in his manner, that at once informed the seaman he was not to be played 
with. * Seed him, your honour,’ repeated Jack ; ‘why, I seed him a foremast 


sodger at Holyhole out yonder; and then he was made officer and a sort of There is a passage in Brantéme which singularly applies to modern France, 
milingtary secketary—and we had the rope round his neck—but I got into 


as regards the multiplicity of decorations of honour and their various button- 
trouble again, and was towed back to my old quarters; and sartinly, to give ould | hole badges; distinctions, which, from the facility with which they are obtained, 
Nick his due, he did the needful by me, as one countryman ought to|he does not consider as qualifying the wearer to fight a gentleman. ‘If these 
another.’ ° people were attended to,’ he says, ‘one could no longer fight a proper duel 
“4 such numbers of them pullulate in every direction, that we see nothing but 
knights of St. Michael and of the Saint Esprit ; to such an extent were these 
** But Ido though, your honour,’ affirmed Jack, with some degree of ve- | orders abused during our civil wars, to win ove rand retain followers, being no 
hemence, as if offended at having his word doubted ; ‘ a real right arnest one | longer the meed of valour or of merit.’ To tear off a decoration, or even to 
too.’ touch it, was considered an unpardonable insult; and we have seen in more 
modern times an example of the respect to which such attributes of distinc- 


tion are entitled. Jn Aug. 1833, Colonel Gallois, an officer in the service of 
‘“**T certainly, gentlemen, did not mean at this moment to avow myself what | Poland, felt himself offended by an article in the Figaro, a paper conducted by 
I am,’ returned I, vexed at the delay and interruption ; ‘but as matters have | Nestor Roqueplan ; and, having met him, tore ¢ ff his riband of the Legion of 
turned out, I can have no objections to inform you, Sir Sidney, if you will favour ; 


* You do not mean to say that he is an Englishman !’ exclaimed Sir Sidney, 
upon whom all but the latter part seemed to be lost. 


“Or perhaps he is an American,’ said Mr. Miller; at which Maberly 
seemed rather posed. ‘ You can svlve the difficulty.’ 





Honour. The parties met in the wood of Meudon, when Roqueplan received 
me with a few minutes’ private conversation.’ three wounds, and Gallois one in the knee: the two seconds of Gallois at the 
** This was acceded to; and I briefly narrated that I was an agent of the | same time had thrown off their coats, and challenged the seconds of Roque- 
British Government, and at once unfolded the plot that was laid between the ‘plan, who very wisely declined any participation in the fight ; when one of Ual- 
French and the Spaniards for the destruction of the English ; and that I had | lois’s party insisted upon satisfaction from, Mr. Leon Pillet, a friend of Roque- 
every reasun to xelieve Don Langara was still secretly negotiating with General | plan, with whom he was on intimate terms, and, to urge his suit, requested 
Dugommier, through the agency of a female, whom | accurately described that he might be ailowed to take the badge of the Legion off his coat, to over- 
“Sir Sidney did not appear much surprised at my communication; but 


come bis apparent repugnance ; adding, that he entertained too much friendshig 
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fusing so polite aman 

“ The colours of a lady, in a knot of ribands worn by her admirer, and called 
an emprise, were equally sacred ; and, when a brave of those chivalric days was 
anxious for a combat, he exerted himself to find some daring desperado who 
would put his fingeron the badge of love. In Ireland to this day, in many of 
its wild districts, a pugnacious ruffian will drag his jacket after him, and fight 
unto death any spalpeen who ventures te touch it. . 

“ Choice of arms was a matter of great importance in these meetings, indeed 

of a vital nature ; since, if a weapon was broken ia the hands of one of the par- 
ties, he was considered vanquished, and at the discretion of his conqueror,—such 
an accident being looked upon aa a decision of Providence : a misfire at the pre- 
sent day is considered a shot, although on a less religious principle. Pistols were 
introduced in the reign of Henry II. ; and, being considered as affording a more 
equal chance to both combatants, this arm has been generally selected in modern 
duels, more especially in England. On the Continent the small-sword and the 
sabre were more frequently resorted to; and we shall shortly see the regulations 
regarding their employment, which in France form a regular code.— Some of the 
ancient modes of fighting were most singular and whimsical. Brantéme relates 
a story of two Corsicens who had fixed short sharp-pointed daggers in the front 
of their helmets, being covered with a suit of mail called a ‘jaeque’ over their 
shirts, although the weather was remarkably cold; such an arrangement having 
been proposed by the offended, who had the right to select and name the mode 
of combat, and who was fearful of his antagonist’s renown for his power and 
dexterity in wrestling. Both were armed with swords, and they fought for some 
time with such equality of skill that neither was wounded ; at length they rushed 
upon each other, and wrestling commenced. It was during this struggle that 
the daggers came into play, each butting in his antagonist’s face, und neck, and 
arms, until blood was pry pd in every direction, and in such profusion that 
they were separated : one of them only lived a month; in consequence of which 
the survivor was well nigh dying of ¢ristesse and ennui, as they had become 
friends, and expected that they both should have died*.—Notwithstanding this 
valorous disposition, it appears that the choice of arms and appointments was 
frequently made a subterfuge to gain time, orcause much trouble and expense ; 
and Brantéme relates, that, in the fatal duel between Jarnac and Chasteneraye, 
the former proposed no less than thirty different weapons to be used both on 
horseback and on foot, and had also specified various horses, Spanish, Turkish, 
Barbs, with different kinds of saddles: m consequence of whieh our chronicler 
adds, that if his uncle had not been a man of some independence, and moreover 
assisted by his royai master, he could not have maintained the challenge ; and 
he very truly observed, when receiving it, ‘This man wants to fight both my 
valour and my purse.’—This — of the offended to choose their arms and 
regulate the nature of the combat, however capriciously, afforded considerable 
advantages ; since the art of fencing taught many secret tricks, the knowledge 
of which gave great reputation to professors. So secret, indeed, were these in- 
structions, that not only was the pupil solemnly sworn never to reveal the mys- 
terious practice, but instructions were given in private, after having examined 
‘every part of the room, the furniture, and the very walls, to ascertain that no 
third person could have been concealed to witness the deadly lesson. To this 
day in France such cuts and thrusts are called coups de maitre, and by the lower 
classes coups de malins. : 

“A curious case is recorded of a knight, who, having been taught invariably 
to strike the region of the heart, insisted upon fighting in a suit of armour, with 
an opening in each cuirass of the breadth of the hand over the heart: the re- 
sult, of course, was immediately fatal to his antagonist. 

“The ‘cunning’ of armourers was also frequently resorted to, to obtain un- 
fair advantages. A skilful workman in Milan had carried his mode of temper- 
ing steel to such a point of perfection, that the solidity of the sword and dagger 
depended entirely on the manner in which they were handled: in the hands of 
the inexperienced the weapons flew into shivers ; whereas in the grasp of a skil- 
ful combatant they were as trusty as the most approved Toledan blade.—Nor 
were these valiant knights very particular as to odds. It is related of two 
French gentlemen, La Villatte and the Baron de Salligny, who fought a duel 
with two Gascons of the name of Malecolom and Esparezat, that Malecolom hav- 
ing speedily killed his antagonist Salligny, and perceiving that his companion 
Esparezat was a long time despatching Villatte, went to his assistance. When 
Villatte, thus unfairly pressed by two antagonists, remonstrated against the 
treachery, Malecolom very coolly replied, ‘‘1 have killed my adversary, and, if 
you kill yours, there may be a chance that you may also kill me ; therefore here 

oes |’ 
a: More punctilious, however, were some of these heroes in points of honour. 
We read in Brantéme of two Piedmontese officers, intimate friends, who hav- 
ing gone out to fight, one of the parties received a wound that was supposed to 
be mortal ; when his opponent, instead of despatching him, assisted him off 
the ground, to conduct him toa surgeon. ‘Ah!’ exclaimed the wounded man, 
‘do not be generous by halves !—let it not be said that I fell without inflicting 
a wound : so, pray wear your arm ina scarf, and say that I hit you erel suc- 
cumbed.’ His friend generously acceded to the proposal ; and, having smeared 
a bandage in his blood, he wrapped it round his arm, publishing abroad that he 
had been wounded ere his brave companion received his mortal thrust. The 
wound, however, not proving fatal, an everlasting friendship, cemented by gra- 
titude, ever after prevailed between them.” 
DUELS BETWEEN FRENCH WOMEN. 

“That women, who can mostly get silly people to fight for them, should not 
fight themselves is natural, but there are instances on record in which ladies 
have shown their determination to avenge their own wrongs. Madame de Vil- 

*lechen mentions a duel fought with swords by the Henriette Sylvie of Moliére 
with another woman, both in male attire. In the letters of Madame Dunoyer, 
a case is mentioned of a lady of Beaucaire and a young lady of rank, who 
fought with swords in their garden, and would have killed each other had they 
not been separated; this meeting had been preceded by a regular challenge. 
De la Colombiére mentions a duel that took place on the Boulevard St. Antoine 
between two ladies of doubtful virtue, in which they inflicted on each other's 
face and bosom several wounds, two points at which female jealousy would na- 
turally aim. St. Foix relates the case of Mademoiselle Durieux, who in the 
open street fought her lover of the name of Antinotti. But the most cele- 
brated female ducllist was the actress Maupin, one of the performers at the 
opera. Serane, the famous fencing-master, was one of her lovers, and from him 
she received many valuable lessons. Being insulted one day by an actor of the 
name of. Dumény, she called him out; but as he refused to give her satisfaction, 
she carried away his watch and his snufi-box as trophies of her victory. Ano- 
ther performer having presumed to offend her, on his declining a meeting was ob- 
liged to kneel down before her and implore her forgiveness. One evening at a 
ball, having behaved in a very rude manner to a lady, she was requested to leave 
the room, which she did on the condition that those gentlemen who had warmly 
espoused the offended lady’s cause should accompany her. To this proposal 
they agreed : when after a hard combat she killed them all, and quietly return- 
ed tothe ball-room. Louis XIV. granted her a pardon and she withdrew to 
Brussels, where she became the mistress of the Elector of Bavaria. How- 
ever, she soon afterwards returned to the Parisian opera, and died in 1707 at 
the age of 37. 

“Under the regency a pistol meeting took place between the Marquise de 
Nesle and the Countess Polignac for the possession of the Duc de Richelieu ; 
and in more modern times, so late indeed as 1827, a Madame B at St. Ram 
bert, received a challenge to fight with pistols ; and at about the same period a 
lady of Chateauroux, whose husband had received a alap in the face without re- 
senting the insult, called out the offender, and fighting him with swords severe- 
ly wounded him. . 

“In 1828 a duel took place between a young girl and a garde du corps. She 
had been betrayed by the gallant soldier, and insisted upon satisfaction, select- 
ing her own weapons by the right of an offeaded party. Two shots were ex- 
changed, but without any result, as the seconds very wisely had not loaded with 
ball. The young lady, however, ignorant of this precaution fired first, and re- 
ceived the fire of her adversary with the utmost coolness, when, to try her cou- 
rage, after taking a long and deliberate aim, he fired in the air, and thus termi- 
nated the meeting, which no douht led to many others of a less hostile nature. 

“In the same month, as a striking instance of the contagion of this practice, 
a duel was fought near Strasbourg between a French woman and a German 
lady, both of whom were in love with a painter. The parties met on the 
ground armed with pistols, with seconds of their own sex. The German dam- 
sel wanted to fire across a pocket-handkerchief, but the French lady and her 
seconds insisted upon a distance of twenty-five paces. They both fired with- 
out effect, when the exasperated German insisted that they should carry on the 
contest until one of the parties fell. This determination, however, was con- 
trolled by the seconds, who put a stop to further proceedings, but were unable to 
bring about a reconciliation.” 


and esteem towards him to offend him in any other manner. There was no re- 











* A still more ingenious mode of fighting was adopted by a young soldier of a dimi 
nutive stature who had been insulted by a tall sturdy Gascon: he insisted that they 
should both wear a steel collar round their necks, bristled with pointed blades as sharp 
as razors ; and, wearing no armour, their bodies and limbs were exposed to the sword 
of each other. By this invention the little man could look up at his antagonist with- 
out any danger; while the tall fellow could not look down at his adversary without 
cutting his chin with the acerated points of his collar, in consequence of which he 
was soon run through: the body. 
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THE MASSACRE OF ARLABAN, 
On the evening of the 8th of April a column amounting to about 4000 mer 
was seen ascending the eastern acclivity of the heights of Arlaban. The na 
wore of the ground, though impracticable to other troops, presented little or no 





difficulty to the men who were at that moment traversing those rocks; yet the 
absence of any path, except that traced by the goatherd or the hunter, com- 
pelled them oftentimes to move in single file; so that as the head of the co- 
lumn disappeared among the brushwood, or dived into the depth of the ravine, 
whilst the rear was still visible, and again made its appearance at some other 
point, it resembled, in the twilight, some huge serpent dragging its enormous 
coils amongst the crags which impeded his way. ‘The soldiers of the guerilla 
moved along in breathless silence, guided by a chief who, though there were 
no marks set up to direct him on his path, was acquainted with every rock and 
every shrub,—whom neither the depth of the gorge, the roar of the cataract, 
nor the dark intricacies of the forest, could frighten or lead astray. They ar- 
rived about ten o’clock in the deep and lonely valley, at the distance of about 
half a league from the fortified post of Arlaban. It was in this spot that they 
were destined to snatch a few hours of necessary repose. They had left Los 
Arcos on the evening of the 7th, and in little more than twenty-four hours 
had performed a march of more than twenty-two Spanish leagues, or eighty 
miles. The word was passed from rank to rank to lie down; and in a few 
minutes the entire column, with the exception of the sentinels, was buried in 
profound sleep,—each man, however, grasping his carbine. 

The season was rather chilly, but the night was beautiful and cloudless. 
The light of the full moon was not dimmed even for an instant by the slightest 
vapour, and the few and distant stars trembled with a tender and modest ra- 
diance. The sleep which pressed heavily on the thousands who lay hushed 
and shrouded in tbe shadow of the impending crags produced no effect on 
Mina. His fierce and restless spirit bore him up against the necessities of 
our nature ; and he wandered forth about two hours before daybreak, and elimb- 
ed the rocks which overhung his wild camp, in order to examine still better the 
savage country around. He reached the summit of a precipice which com. 
manded the fortified post of Arlaban. Nota breath ef air was stirring abroad, 





and he could distinctly hear the clash of arms as the enemy’s sentinels were 
| relieved beneath him. It was a wild and magnificent scene,—those eternal 
| crags, and mysterious depths, and mountains extended far away in the horizon. 
| He leaned against a rock, and gazed upon the distant heavens ; when the moon, 
becoming paler and paler, was waning away before the advance of the morning, 
| whose first approach was to dim her own frail brilliancy. The stars went out 
one by one ; and the milky way became blended in the deep azure of the sky, 
but seemed to be reproduced on earth in the waters of the blue and winding 
Zadorra. He remained in that spot, agitated by thoughts of fierce and impa- 
tient ambition; until a roseate light of the most delicate radiance, flowing as 
if from a hidden fountain beneath the horizon over the distant mountains of 
Salinas, announced to him that the morning was about to break, and the 
hour for action was fast approaching. He started up, bent his steps to- 
wards the ravine, and in a short time found himself amongst his faithful fol- 
lowers 

The plans of attack had already been formed ; and the chiefs who command- 
ed the different divisions had only to lead their men quietly and secretly to their 
respective positions The preparations which had been made for the annihila- 
tion of the unsuspecting enemy were most perfect. 500 Navarrese were sta- 
tioned in two ruined buildings near the entrance of the defiles, and at less than 
half a league distant from the post of Arlaban, with the object of cutting off 
the retreat to Vittoria when the enemy had once penetrated into the gorge 
800 men moved in acontrary direction, for the purpose of making, at an ap- 
pointed hour, an attack on the garrison at Salinas, in order to divert their at- 
tention, to prevent them from hearing the musketry on the side of Arlaban, 
and to hinder them from making a sortie to assist their comrades. In the in- 
termediate space between the two points which we have already described, and 
which was destined to be the scene of that day’s carnage, was placed every 
impediment which could deprive their intended victims of the means of defence. 
Trees, cut at their trunks in such a manner as to be made to fall by the slight- 
est effort, were to present an insurmountable barrier to the heavily laden wa- 
gons and other carriages of the convoy ; and huge masses of rock, so placed as 
to be pushed headlong into the depth beneath, were destined to crush to atoms 
all that lay within their course. 2000 men were stationed, half on one side and 
half on the other of the ravine, concealed behind the crags, for the purpose of 
pouring simultaneously their volleys on the heads of their wretched and nearly 
defenceless victims. ‘The rest of the force were stationed, as independent skir- 
mishers, in those sputs where they were most likely to increase the confusion and 
disinay of the enemy. Mina himself was to give the signal for the commence- 
ment of the work of massacre. 

With the patience of the tiger crouching in the jungle and waiting for the 
moment to spring on his prey, did the guerileros remain concealed in their 
place of ambush until the sun was high in the heavens. Not a movement 
was made, not a word was spoken; and the morning air alone, as it swept 
along, agitated into a movement of tremulous life the wild moss or the young 
leaves of the oak, or moaned in the hollow of the rock, or crisped the blue 
laughing Zadorra as it rushed past to fall into the embraces of the distant Ebro. 
The moment, however, was hastening on when the echoes of these mountains, 
and gorges, and deserts, were to be borne inthunder. It now wanted but one 
hour to mid-day, when the eagle eye of Mina discovered at a distance the 
flashing of bayonets inthe morning sun. He gazed; and they approached still 
nearer. It was a gallant sight; and his heart bounded as if it would burst ita 
bosom. 400 of the young guard, the finest men of the French Army, formed 
the advance, and marched along with the gallant bearing and reckless gaiety of 
French soldiers when about to encounter danger. These were followed, at the 
distance of about 300 paces, vy one of Napoleon’s favourite Polish battalions ; 
and then came 400 unarmed Spanish soldiers, who had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy some time previously. Several detached parties of individuals, who 
were either attached to the Army ina civil capacity, or who had taken advantage 
of an escort amounting to 1800 men accompanying the convoy to return to 
France ; a vast number of vehicles of all kinds conveying the sick and wounded ; 
wagons laden with rations for 18,000 men, destined for Santonna in the Asturias ; 
several private carriages belonging to persons connected with the court of 
King Joseph,—were then beheld painfully and slowly ascending the heights of 
Arlaban ; and this long and straggling train was at length closed by another bat- 
talion of 500 men which was again followed at a short distance by the rear- 
guard, 

They halted at the entrance of the defile, as well for the purpose of breath- 
ing the horses as to take a careful survey of the formidable ground on which they 
were about toenter. After a short delay in this spot, the officer who com- 
manded the escort, discovering no apparent cause for alarm, and learning 
nothing of the movements of Mina, who was supposed to be at that moment in 
the neighbourhood of Los Arcos, or Viana, on the Ebro, gave orders that 
the column should move forward, silently, steadily, and cautiously. They 
advauced deep into the gorge ; yet not a sign nora sound betrayed the presence 
of a hidden foe. Not until they had penetrated into that part where four men 
could scarcely walk abreast and where they were’ almost concealed from each 
other's sight, was that awful silence broken. When the last man of the rear- 
guard had entered the mouth of that abyss, then indeed did the echoes of that 
mountain solitude leap into life. But one short shrill whistle was heard, when 
a disharge from more than 3000 muskets shook the hills as if with an earthquake, 
and suddenly flung over the sky the darkness of midnight. Again—and again 
—and again: from every fissure of the rock, from every crevice, death was 
vomited amongst the bewildered French, who knew not, and saw not, the enemy 
| that destroyed them. The veterans of the Army of Italy were astounded ; and 
| the hearts of those who had braved death ina thousand shapes now failed them 
| for a space. 

They were armed—but what could arms do against naked rocks; 300 men 
lay dead after the first discharge; and nearly double that number, mortally 

wounded, writhing in anguish, like crushed serpents, beneath the masses of gra- 
nite, which, hurled from their frail resting-place, came crushing and thundering 
j into that valley of death. Wagons, and carriages of all descriptions, were 
shivered to atoms, or upset and entangled amongst the rocks and brushwood. 
| The thunder of the musketry—the screams of the women as they beheld their 
| children slaughtered in their arms—the low moanings of feeble old age—the 
| frantic cries of equally helpless youth—the groaning of the wounded, the 
| sick, and the dving,—the shouts of impotent rage, and the loud execrations 
uttered by the soldiers of Napoleon, who were thus massacred by a foe they 
| 
| 
} 
| 











could not see—the darkness of the gorge itself, relieved only by the flashing of 
the muskets, from which streamed the ceaseless tide of death,—all flung over 
this spot the terrors of hell. ‘The demoniacal character of the scene was deep- 
ened still more when the guerilleros, seeing that the work of carnage was thus 
effectually begun, leaped forth from their hiding-places into the defile, uttering 
| those yells which vengeance throws forth in its hour of maddest intoxication 
They continued with the cold bayonet that which had been 30 well commenced 
| with the bullet ; and, in their blind fury, did not even spare the unhappy prison- 
ers—their own countrymen—who, confounded with the enemy in this terrible 
melee, called. in vain for mercy ! 
About 100 of the imperial guard succeeded in extricating themselves from 
| the depth of the defile, and gained the heights @f Salinas. A portion also of 
the Polish battalion made the most desperate efforts to fight their way back ; 
but this determination cost them dear. Having been immediately in the 
rear of the advance, they had to make their way over trees, rocks, car 
riages, wagons, heaps of dead and dying, which blocked up the narrow 
passage; and were exposed during the whole time to the incessant 
and murderous fire in rear, frunt, and both flanks, without being able to 
return it. They resolved, at all events, not to die like dogs; and, sustained by 
the terrible courage imparted by despair, opened with their bayonets a passage, 
which at every moment was closed up by masses of the assailants, who seemed 
actually to spring out of the earth. They, however, nearly cleared the gorge, 








and thought themselves at length safe, when they were again charged by the 
500 men whom Mina had placed there in reserve to cut off the retreat. More 
than half their number perished here; the remainder reached the fortified 
house of Arlaban, the guns of which prevented the closer approach of the 
enemy. 

Daring two hours the work of plunder and of massacre went on; when, no 
foe being any longer left to fight with, the Navarrese thought of collecting their 
booty and attending to their wounded. A more protracted delay, too, on that 
scene of slaughter, would be useless as well as dangerous. 

The news of this attack by Mina, conveyed by telegraphs in signals from the 
fort of Arlaban, reached the head-quarters of the province without loss of time. 
The Governor of Vittoria, General Thouvenot, instantly despatched to the assis- 
tance of the escort all the troops which were at that moment available. They 
advanced to the scene of carnage, burning for revenge. They arrived, and be- 
held a sight which wrung tears from the most hardened trooper. Delicate wo- 
men, infant children, helpless old men,—the sick, the wounded, the dying, the 
dead,—were all lying together in the confusion of indiscriminate slaughter, As- 
sistance was too late ; and the only result obtained was the rescuing from amongst 
the dead carcasses about 50 or 60 of their comrades, who were still breathing. 

The grenadiers of Bonaparte grasped their arms convulsively, and shouted 
aloud for vengeance ; but the echo of the mountains alone replied. They burn- 
ed to encounter the foe ;—but where washe? Ask whither has escaped the 
tempest after having called up the ocean from its lowest depths,—seek the hid- 
ing place of the hot blast after having strewed the sands of the desert with hu- 
man bones,—but track not the course of Mina amongst his native rocks ! 

The dead were removed from the ground on which they lay festering in the 
cold air ; the wounded were placed on litters; the whole party moved back to- 
wards Vittoria. ‘The evening sun shed his beams on the mountains of Arlaban, 
and the pale moon rose again in the calm and cloudless heavens; the night 
breezes swept over the moss on the hill-side, and moaned through the hollow 
rocks; and the shadows of the evening clored in upon the crags and defiles, still 
and silent, as if human blood had never flowed in that lonely spot. 


—_— 
A VISIT TO THE PARIS BOURSE. 

The French love gambling. We do not accuse them of the love of gambling 
for the sole object of gaining money (though they are not indifferent to wealth), 
for there is much of that hard-working talent—of real genuine industry in France ; 
but the French love gambling as they do military reviews, émeutes, and revolu- 
tions,—for the sake of the excitement. 

Before the abolition of lotteries in that country, one of the most curious and 
amusing sights in Paris was, to watch the stir and anxiety of the inferior portion 
of the middling classes on the mornings when the numbers drawn at the Stras- 
bourg, Lille, Bordeaux, and other provincial lotteries were transmitted by tele- 
graph to the capital, and thence forwarded to the various depots, ur branch- 
lottery offices in the metropolis. The windows were surrounded by the curious, 
the shops were thronged by the interested ; the chances for the next lucky num- 
bers were discussed with vehemence, and those who were fortunate enough to 
gain an amle, or fifteeen times the money they had invested, placed their three 
or four francs again, with full confidence that the next time some far greater 
success would indubitably enrich them. When the drawings were at Paris, the 
hall where they took place was crowded with spectators—boys, girls, women, 
old men, whether pecuniarily interested or uninterested, all rushed to the scene 
of excitement, and then there were clappings of hands, and cries and shouts, 
whenever any one present was fortunate enough to hold a ticket bearing on it 
one of the numbers drawn. 

The abolition of lotteries in France was, however, a great good ; not that ma- 
ny were ruined, but that the mass suffered. ‘They invested small sums which 
they could not afford to lose, and very rarely gained large ones as a ‘com- 
pensation In like manner, when the gaming-houses existed in the Palais 
Royal, they were generally crowded with gamblers; not to risk a hun- 
dred, or a thousand pounds, but a hundred to a thousand sous. With 
ten frances, or eight shillings and four pence, the wary French gamester would 
contrive to eke out a tolerably long day and though the chances were always 
against him, a well-known individual who watched the tables for some years with 
anxiety, has declared that not only he but many others often gained their ten 
francs or fifteen francs per diem, by playing small sums each time, availing them- 
selves of a vein of good luck, and leaving off the moment they had cleared the 
small sums of ten, fifteen, or twenty francs. When the tables turned against 
them, they would still remain in the rooms, mark down on pricked cards the re- 
sult of each coup, and study them in the evening with attention, as guides to 
their own minds for the chances of the morrow. 

Few Frenchmen lost large fortunes at these tables, since few took with them 
much ready money ; no credit was ever given, and the amounts which could be 
staked were limited. ‘This was not the case with Englishmen or other foreign- 
ers. They frequented the tables, not for excitement, but solely to get money— 
and many a suicide has been the result of those visits. ‘This was rarely the 
case with the Frenchman. Seldom did he risk his all, small though that alé 
might be ; and yet the closing of those tables has been one of the greatest bless- 
ings conferred on Paris by the new government. 

A Frenchman, when he does play only for money, is a most desperate being ! 
He has no patiénce to calculate, no calmness to allow of combinations ; but he 
doubles and doubles his losses by fresh stakes, with the most fearful rapidity, till 
in a few minutes all his capital is engulphed. Then he becomes mad—fierce— 
untameable ; and morphine, the blunderbuss (for the pistol is not large enough 
to gratify his hatred of himself), or a throw from a sixth or seventh story win- 
dow decides the rest. Generally, however, the Frenchman games for excitement : 
plays on in small sums, even though he constantly loses ; hopes for better days, 
though they never arrive ; sets apart a portion of his income or his profits for the 
better and regular indulgence of his love of risk and speculation; and finally, 
when all else fails, collects together his stock in trade, and his ready money, and 
adding to it something he may be able to borrow, walks to the Bourse, and there 
tries his luck in the great lottery of public funds and government securities. 

M. Guizot says, aud we believe that not only in this, but in most other mat- 
ters he is right, that the great increase of the spirit of gambling is to be attri- 
boted to the spread of revolutionary dogmas. His theory may thus be explained. 
When men engage in overthrowing thrones, they generally imagine that there 
will be what they call a more equal distribution of wealth. ‘The flaneurs of so- 
ciety expect that they are to share in some general scramble. Those who pos- 
sess nothing, believe that revolutions are to conduct them to fortune, and the 
proletaires or idlers in the world, hope to take the place of, or at least to aid in 
the spoliation of, the proprictaires. When disappointed in these expectations 
they take to speculating. Ashamed to beg, and too indolent to labor, they 
scrape together a sufficient sum to place in the hands of some Stock Exchange 
coulissier or illegal and unauthorized stock-jobber, and rushing to the Bourse, 
purchase Spanish actives and Spanish passives too, or turn their hands to ase 
phalte shares, or railroad obligations. ‘The jobbing coulissier who transact their 
business are indeed sometimes respectable and honorable men, but the chances 
of war are always against the speculator, and always in favor of the broker, who 
takes his two-and-a-half, or five per cent. The first month is generally one of 
moderate luck. How it happens one can scarcely tell, whether it is that 
the agent, jobber, or coulissier, cautions and takes care of his client at first, that 
he may not become at once disgusted, and withdraw his deposit money, or wheth- 
er the client himself, partly from his fear of losing, plays more carefully, we 
know not; or whether both these causes may operate, we cannot tell ; bot it is 
a fact, that in nite cases out of twelve, speculators during the first month of 
their gambling at the Bourse are, at least to a certain degree, lucky or success- 
ful. The second month the reverse is the case ; the ¢herd there is generally a 
small compensation; the fourth is a losing month; the fifth operations are ex- 
tended to cover losses, and very often indeed at the end of the sizth month the 
broker politely reminds his client that “‘the deposit-money is consumed by the 
payment of differences and brokerage.” 

If there should be among our readers any solitary unfortunate being who has 
never gazed on that bright, light, airy, grace ful building “the Bourse at Paris,” 
to him or her we say (first dropping a tear of commiseration and pity), the Bourse 
at Paris is the Roval Exchange and the Stock Exchange (combined) of Lon- 
don. But O what adifference! Good Mr. Tite has not come up to the French 
Bourse in his plans and sketches of a Royal Exchange, and as to the Londom 
Stock Exchange, terms “ bulls,” ‘* bears,” ‘ducks waddling,” “and waddling 
in the alley’’ they are indeed most suitable when applied in connexion with 
that most inappropriate, unhealthy and wretched of tenements. But the Bourse 
of Paris is the veriest love of a Royal and Stock Exchange ever imagined, 
from the days of the Pheenicians downwards. See how it stands in the immense 
area, with its splendid corridors, its glorious pillars, its noble peristyle, its spa- 
cious galleries, its majestic attitude, its commanding height, its elegant and 
classic form, its beautiful bas-reliefs, its simple fine-wrought internal decorations, 
its night and day clock, its fine steps to approach it at both its extremities, and 
its air of a national as well as of a mercantile and commercial building. How 
vast are the dimensions of that parallelogram! It is 212 feet long by 126 feet 


broad. Whata splen lid peristyle surrounds it, with no less than 60 Corinthian 
columns supporting an entablature and an attic, and forming a covered gallery, 
approached by a flight of steps extending the whole width of the western front. 
How beautiful is the freestone of which it is all built! Whata roof too! en- 
tirely formed of iron and copper! If we enter, what do we see? ‘The splendid 
salle or general exchange. Its centre is 116 feet long, and 76 wide. It is sur- 
rundec by arcades, the basements of which. as well as the sides, are formed of 
colored marble. Between the arcades are inscribed in bronze letters the names 





of the principal mercantile cities in the world. How rich is the sculpture, and 
how well adorned with monochrome paintings in imitation of marble bas relief, 
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the figures of which are gigantic, and no less than sixteen in number. There 
is “commercial France,” accepting the tribute of the four parts of the world. 
Yonder is the ** King of France” presenting the new Exchange to the people 
of Paris. On the right side ‘the union of commerce and the arts,” giving 
birth to the prosperity of the state ; and our last “the city of Paris” receiving 
from the nymph of the *‘ Seine ” and the genius of the ‘* Ourcq ” the productions 
of abundance. How admirable is their execution! what purity of design, and 
what elevation of style! The pavement on which we stand is all marble; and 
this exchange will contain 2000 persons on the basement, besides nearly as 
many in its four spacious and beautiful galleries. What a tout ensemble! There 
is light, life, warmth, the arts, a proportion which is enchanting, a harmony 
which is picturesque, and in one word itis an Exchange worthy of Old Enland? 
We have seen most of the Exchanges of Europe, and those we have not visited 
are familiar from the engravings which represent them ; but none, in our opinion, 
will bear even a momentary comparison with that of Paris. It is our beau ideal 
of anational exchange, i. ¢., in the nineteenth century! We will hope, nay 
believe, that the Exchange of London shall not only rival, but eclipse it. Yet 
we hope with fear. 

The Bourse is at once the Commercial Exchange, the Stock Exchange, and 
the tribunal before whose jucigos are decided all Paris commercial causes. The 
lower part, and the galleries surrounding the internal area, are appropriated to 
commercial and stock purposes, whilst the rear of the building, on the first and 
second floors, are devoted to the purposes of the tribunals ; beauty, order, clean- 
liness, ventilation, warmth, a good ordered police, ample accommodation to all 
who visit or transact business within its walls; these are some of the attributes 
of this magnificent institution and public monument, and the internal offices for 
the clerks and officers of the treasury, of the sinking-fund commission, and of 
the managers and governors of this building, are all in perfect harmony with 
the rest of its arrangements. 

Nearly in the centre of the Bourse, on the ground-floor, is a circular spot 
surrounded by a balustrade about four feet high, in which the authorised and le- 
galised agens de change. or sworn stockbrokers stand from half-past one to half- 
past three of every day in the year, except on Sundays, on four popish féte | 
days, and on two of the anniversary days of the July revolution. At half-past 
three they withdraw to their back assembling rooms, make up their accounts, 
and deliver to their clients the ‘‘ Cours Authentique,” accompanied by notes of 
sales and purchases made in their behalf. Outside this circular spot, on the 
left and on the right, but principally on the left, are the cowlissiers, or unau- 
thorised and even illegal jobbers. They are called in London the “alley men,”’ 
and they transact much more business in Paris for the end of the month than do 
the sworn brokers. They cannot buy or sell stock for cash, except through 
the medium of a sworn broker, but in all time bargains they are omnipotent. 
They do much more business than the authorised agente. 

And here we are on the steps of this beautiful building on the last day of a 
month, in a period of excitement and movement. It is now one o'clock. 

Oh what a swarm of men, short and tall, dirty and clean, ugly, dowdy, and 
most of them disacreeable, are coming down the Rue Feydeavu from the Boule- 
vards to the Bourse! Who are they? All speculators 1—Yes, all. Where 
do they come from !—From Tortoni’s, or rather from the Café de Paris. What 
have they been doing there! Drinking coffee‘—No. Taking their breakfasts ? | 
—No. Playing at billiards, draughts, or dominoes'—No. Guess again.— 
Well then, have they been gambling!—Yes. From ten till one they buy and 
sell stock for the end of the month, at Tortoni’s, or at the Café de Paris; 
and now as the hour of assembling in the Bourse is at hand, they have come 
hither. F 

Some are rich, some poor, some speculate immensely, others only on 1500 or | 
3000 francs of rents during the whole month; some are also agens de change, | 
some their clerks, and some never speculate at all, but are simply correspond- 
ents of English, American, and Belgian journals. There are the correspond- 
ents of all the English newspapers; they have all been at their vocation, each 
communicating to the speculators their various little pieces of small news, or 
private tittle-tattle ; and now they are about to assemble at head-quarters, and 
hear the opening prices of the stock market. 

The time proceeds. The clock-hands have reached twenty-eight minutes 
pastone. Whatarush! Young and old, clerk and master, grocer and banker, 
all scramble up the steps, scour across the peristyle and avenue, breathless and 
heated, just in time to hear the bell ring. , 

It is half-past one! and business has began in the Parquet, i. ¢. in the railed- 
in circle of regular stockbrokers. For two minutes you could not have heard a 
cannon roar at the door of the building—the third minute, and you could hear a 
pin drop. What's the matter? Who is that man standing upon a stool with 
so common and vulgar an air? It is the clerk about to cry the first prices for 
money of the stock just sold. What does he say ? Cing per cents : Cent-douze 
francs, soizante-quinze centimes: Trois pe r cents: 
quatre-vingts centimes ; and now he descends. What atwang! What wretched 
notes! But then what a hubbub succeeds. Out rush the clerks of bankers, 
clerks of agens de change, clerks of coulissiers, junior partners in mercantile and 
banking-houses, to proceed, some on foot, but more in cabriolets, to their varied 
clients or employers, or houses of business, to inform them of the first prices 
both for money and the end of the month. 

The coulisse, i. €. the unauthorized agens and speculators, the alley men, are 
in an uproar. There is a difference of « half per cent between the prices of 
stock before the Bourse opened, and their present value. What can it mean? 
One of the “prime” buyers and sellers is very busy. What docs he say? | 
Why he says nothing, but he whispers in the ears of some twenty pe rsons, @ 
very great secret, charging each one on no account whatever to mention it to his 
neighbor, and advising each “as a friend,” to sell stock. What does he whisper 
then? Why, “that he knows for a certainty that Mehemet Ali has refused to 
listen to any terms with the Sultan, and has directed Ibrahim Pacha to march on 
Constantinople.” This is quite enongh to account for the half-per-cent fall ; 
and as this is the last day of the month il faut vendre (you should sell) is whis - 
pered about from ear to ear, till at last five-per-cents have gone down three- 
quarters, and three-per-cents one per cent since yesterday ! 

But as extremes meet, and even panics come to an end, at five minutes before 
two, the rumor is doubted. 

‘It may not be true,” says the commissary of the Bourse, who keeps him- 
self amazingly quiet till the fail is made, and till he ean profit by purchasing 
stock ate much lower price than on the previous day when he sold; and the 

prime’’ bayer and seller declares “that he by no means vouches for the accu- 
racy of his previous great secret ; for that a private letter from Vienna hes just 
arrived, with an inspection of which he has been favored, and which deci: 
that every thing in the East will be arranged most satisfactorily.” 

The truth is, the stocks had gone tuo low to please this great speculator, orto 
suit his operations—and a gentle reaction is wanted before the fatal moment ar- 
rives of puts and calls. But those who have been selling stock at these reduced 
prices, are not thus to be huodwinked. So the conflict begins. 

Mr. P wants afall; Mr. B a partial rise ; the * three nimble-dicks” 
join with the former ; the bankers and merchants unite with the latter; fearful 
odds for the “bears!” But as their game becomes difficult, they oecome des- 

perate, and new reports become current. 
_“ Have you heard the news from Marseilles?” asked the eldest of the three | 
ee — pp in little more than as many seconds. 
s the reply of every one. | 

* Ibrahim Pacha nas marched on Constantinople ” | 

The Bourse resounds again with the rumor, and the three-per-cents decline 
ten centimes. 

* This will never do,” says one; ‘‘we must meet this without the loss of a 
moment, or at half-past two I shall be ‘non-plussed.’ ” 

_ So the seller and buyer of ‘*primes”’ sets to work. 
it is this : 


“The proposal for fortifying Peris is abandoned, and Count Molé has consent- 
ed to join the Guizot cabinet.” 

He has oniy ten minutes for his report to circulate; but in ten minutes a hc 
may be destroyed, especially when built of cards. 

“What does he say?” asks one. 

“That Count Molé will join M. Guizot, and that the Paris Fortification Bill 
will be withdrawn !”” 

“Hem !” says another, which means—Fudge ! 

But it takes—oh, yes, it takes; the mob believe it—the crowd swallow | 
the bait—the story of Ibrahim is forgotten in the falsehood of Molé—and the | 
tnree-per-cents get up twenty centimes! Away they go, the timble-dicks 
make willing couverts of some who desire the fall, the stocks fluctuate ten and 
twenty centimes every two minutes, and the hand now points at half-past two. | 
The * prime ’ buyerand seller is satistied ; ‘the put and call” moment passes | 
over; he has won 20,000 francs by his month's operations, and swims at ease 
and with rapture in his little sea of satisfaction and comfort. Not so the sellers | 


of stock en liquidation, i. ¢. for the end of the month at which they have nearly 
arrived—for it is half-past two, 


gains will have expired. 


rr 

They have sold stock they did not possess. They calculated upon war and 
reduced prices, and neither have come or the latter have come but fora few 
minutes ; and when they sought to buy, the stocks rose : 

Phe coulisse, t. ¢. the gentlemen who buy and sell illegally for the end of the } 
month (and who cannot recover at law any of their gains if he of whom they 
seck to be paid refuses to ratify his engageme 

**Stocks must go down,” says one party. 
‘Stocks are three per cent. foo low,” e: 
“Count Molé will 
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NSoizante-seize francs, 
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He gets up anew rumor; | 


use | 


nts) now become furious. | 

} 

2 exclaims another party. 
I accept office,” cry the * bulls.” : 

“4 Th > ‘ ‘ ’ Can 

brahim Pacha is marching on Constantinople,” roar the “ bears.” 


( 


| with his diamond buckles and his plaited wristbands ! 


| at Lyons ; 


jobbing has ceased fur the present 


and in one more nour the month for time-bar- | very much res mbling Beachey Head in a fog; he sued Julius Haynes, an author 


Goldsmith's philosophic vagabond. 


never will encourage a fool as kc 

; man not to be trusted (hic)—he shouldn’t even trust himself 
- 

, He's born,regularly born to trust everybody but himself. Shakspeare says—(hic.) 


“The Fortitication Bill has been this day WITHDRAWN,” vow the “ bulls.” 

‘* Russia has separated herself from the other powers, and requires the closing 
of the Dardanelles,” declare the “bears.” 

And with these successive and equally true reports, the speculators are ter- 
mented and harassed-almost to madness. But time advances. The sun-dial and 
the Bourse clock will wait neither for age nor for gamesters, and the hour of 
three has arrived. 

‘Have you heard the news?” asked one with an air of unconcern, and atone 
of sang froid. 

“No. What news?” 

‘They say—but mind, I do not guarantee you the fact—still they do say, 
that a friend of ours will be obliged to sell his place as agent de change. Poor 
fellow ! he has been playing the fall—and the rise has come. Stocks are four per 
cent. too low.” 

That's quite enough. The man in question has neither bought nor sold a far- 
thing of stuck on his own account, and is as safe and as solid as the Bank of 
France. But what then! It is five minutes past three—and if by half-past three 
the funds do not rise, the gentleman who says he has will lose about 10,000 
francs. 

The news, i. e. the falsehood, spreads like wildfire. The agent de change won- 
ders at the compassionate looks which are cast upon him, and almost imagines 
he really has lost money without knowing it. The funds advance In comes 
a deputy from the Chamber. It is a quarter-past three. What does he say! 

“That the Fortification Bill is to be persevered in; that there is not even a 
report about Molé joining the cabinet; that the news from the East is favor- 
able ; and that the ministry of Guizot gains strength ” 

There is something for each party here, and both the ‘ bears” and the “ bulls” 
are at once dissatisfied and pleased. ‘ 

It istwenty minutes past three, and the commissary of the Bourse is much 
agitated. What is the matter now? He advances with a telegraphic despatch 
from Marseilles. What does it announce? 

‘That the Sultan has conceded the hereditary government of Egypt to Me- 
hemet Ali and his descendants ’—and that of course the Eastern question is 
settled. 

The funds rise one per cent. in seven minutes; and the bell rings—it is half- 
past three! The confusion is prodigious. 

“T have 3000 to sell,” cries one.—“I have 12,000,” cries another.—‘ I 
wish to purchase a prime for to-morrow,” calls one.—** [ will buy 6000 at 77 
francs, 40 centimes,” bawls another. 

The sixty agens de change retire to their back rooms ; the coulisse is exaspe- 
rated ; the commissary of the Bourse is accused of having made known the 


| telegraphic despatch beforehand to his favorites; the reporters of the National 


and Commerce are in a towering passion; Dumoulin the revolutionist declares 
all the ministers to be mere jobbers, and points to the time of the empire as his 
ne plus ultra of virtuous government ; one declares he has lost 20,000 francs by 


‘that day’s Bourse; another vows he will never set his foot inside the Bourse 


again (not even to pay his ditferences, i. e. bis losses); and the “ prime” man 
himself once more steps forward, and asks for his “‘ prime” for to-morrow. 
Whilst all this has been proceeding within the Bourse, other operations have 
been going on without. Who is that old gentleman, pale, sour, ugly, vulgar, and 
inquisitive, sitting in a green French landau, on the Place de la Bourse, with 


| pillows in his carriage, doctor's bottles, tisanes, jujubes, and other medicaments? 


He is an old speculator, dying with asthma—this is his on/y enjoyment. He is 
too feeble to stand—too worn out even to walk up the steps of the Bourse, and 
yet too much of a gamester to remain at home. He has three stockbrokers con- 
stantly waiting upon him, proceeding from the Bourse to his carriage, and from 
his carriage to the Bourse, toexecute his commissions. What a rage he is in! 
one of his brokers has sold but twelve instead of 24,000 rentes at the highest 
prices of today. He vows he will never come again—Dut he is not in earnest ; 
for he will gamble in his coffin if he can but hear the price of stocks. Wretched 
man, we pity thee! 

But what is going on at the back of the Bourse? 
inen ! 


There is a crowd of wo- 
Monsieur de Balzac has been accused of having always a sort of emeute 
of women of thirty years of age at his heels, who adore him for his talents, his 
fat, and his stick. We know not how this may be, but here, behind the Bourse, 
is adaily collection of some twenty or thirty women of forty years of age: few 
younger, scarcely any older. They are very ugly, very badly dressed, very saucy, 
very vulgar; but they are vast jobbers, and the stockbrokers pay them great 
attention. 

‘* What are bank actions !” asks a little red woman with a brown cloak, no 
bonnet, a dirty muslin cap, and a most disagreeably shrill voice. ‘At three 
housand one hundred francs, Madame,”’ answers the agent. ‘ Then sell two 
for me immediately, and buy me Pope’s-tves at a hundred and two.” * Trés bien 
—irés bien,” replies the agent, and away he scampers. The ‘ Pope’s-toes”’ is 
a piece of the old lady’s wit, and means Roman stock, which always keep up 
in the market. 

“Tell me, Monsieur, what can I sell my Hayti loan for?” asks a tall woman, 
who is one of the greatest speculators in foreign securities. ‘* At 635 francs, 
Madame ; and I—” “ And I—what? for you never finish your sentences, Mon- 
sieur.”” ‘“ Why, Madam, I was only about to counsel you to sell to-day, for 
there may be bad news in town.” “ Run quickly then, I beseech you, Monsieur, 
for 1 wish to purchase Spanish actives.” And away he runs. 

‘‘ Belgians are at what?” asks Mademoiselle somebody else of her dashing 
young coulissier. ‘ At 100, Mademoiselle—just at par.’ “Ah! so 100 is 
par, then? Excellent. So buy me a hundred of them.” Monsieur is very po- 
lite to Mademoiselle—and to tell the truth, she really is an exception to the rule 
of ugliness laid down for the rest. 

And there they are laboring, striving, speculating, and sinking capital, inte- 
rest, and all (for such will be all their fates), whilst they are dancing on the 
verge of ruin, and thinking themselves happy. Those women gamesters are— 
odious ! 

But who is this old gentleman with a sort of John Barleycorn face, a probos- 


cis for a nose, a carbuncle for a beauty spot, well powdered head, hat with a brim 


six inches wide, and who approaches us with arms extended, with mirthful face, 
and jocund air?’ What! don’t you know? Have you lived in Siberia all your 
life then? No. Well, then, he is about the merriest old man we ever met 
with. Hearhim. What does he say! ‘So long as France and England shall 
embrace each other, not acannon can be fired without their permission!” This 
has been his daily joxe ever since 1830—his one idea, which nothing can dis- 
turb, is the English and French alliance. What a droll looking man he is! 
with immense coats, double Quaker hats, cravats surrounding a treble chin, 
pantaloons @ la Hollandaise, and himself not five feet high ; he would be gro- 
tesque if he were not so merry, and disagreeable if he were not good tempered. 

What a contrast he is to the coulissicr who is approaching us, and who once 
fought a duel with a rival across a mahogany-table—not with pistols, but with 
blunderbusses! He shot his rival dead, and escaped unhurt. He is the wittiest 
man in Paris, but his witis daggerish. What does he say! 

‘* They tell me some ‘ gentleman’ agent de change is going to break. 
seen many ‘gentlemen’ in my day. 


I have 
There was ‘Gentleman’ Robespierre, 
There was, Gentleman’ 
Napoleon with his 18th Brumaire, and his poison tricks at Jaffa! There was 
‘Gentleman’ Louvel, who genteely murdered the Duke de Berri! There was 
‘Gentleman’ Coste, who called the ‘gentleman’ journalists together in July, 
and told them all, that it was their bounden duty to overthrow the true gentil- 
homme roi Charles X.! and since that time we have had nothing but ‘gentlemen.’ 


| There were the ‘gentlemen’ pillagers of the Archbishop’s palace ; and the 


* gentlemen’ assassins of the Rue Transnonain ; and the ‘ gentlemen’ barricaders 
and then the ‘gentlemen’ prisoners before the Court of Peers! For 
my part, I call my valet a ‘gentleman,’ and my shoe-black a ‘ gentleman ’— 
not that I think them so—but to escape hanging. And now they tell me that 


| another ‘gentleman’ agent de change is about to fail; and I, among the rest, 


am asufferer! Whata glorious land they have made of our France! How the 
Sallys, and d’Aguesseaus, and Mirabeaus, and Condés would admire her! Oh 
yes! Oh yes! we are all‘ gentlemen’—all ‘gentlemen!’ But give me back 
the blackguards, if these be the ‘ gentlemen!’ 

All this was said with a rapidity quite indescribable, and a bitterness of irony 
only to be conceived. And then turning on his heel, without waiting either for 
areply or a censure, for praise or for blame, he cried aloud, 

“IT have three thousand to sell fur to-morrow.” 

But the clock advances ; it is balf past four ;—the coulisse breaks up—stock- 
-and all rush to dinner ; but to renew their 


gambling at seven at the Café de Paris. 
MORAL.—What a blessed thing it is to have no money to lose ! 
en 


COURT OF REG  ESTS.—MIDDLESEX. 
A Richt down d d Fool.—The plaintiff in this case, bight Peter Johnson, 
was built like a foundry poker, and he rejoiced in a very remarkable frontispiece, 





} 7 1 
by profession, for the sum of 18s., money lent and advanced. Julius 
was full two sheets in the wind, and appeared to be a very striking cou! 


tlaynes 
terpart of 


Mr. Dubois. —Why not pay this demand, Mr. Haynes? 

Mr. Haynes. —Because, sir, I hate a fool (hic)—I[ hate a fool. 

Mr. Dubois.—Self abasement, truly, may be one of the cardinal! 
I do not perceive how it can affect your debts. 

Mr. Haynes.—Sir, with (hic) 


virtues, but 
-with s c)—and | 
(hiccup) a 
( Laughter.) 


mission, I am not a fool ( 
ng as I live (hic.) A fool, sir, is 





Mr. Dubois.— Will you just tell ine how you will 

Mr. Haynes (hiccuping).—After you, sir. S 
of fools (hic). Slender was a fool (hic)—Sir Andrew 
and you're a —— 

Mr. Dabois.—Really, sir, I must —— ; 

Mr. Haynes (bowing very politely).—You're aware that Cloten was a fool— 
Cloten, sir—(hic) a thick-headed arrogant fool. Malvolio—(hic)—Maivolio 
was a conceited fool; Osric was a dandyfied fool; Ajax was (hiccup) was @ 
savage fool. I 

Mr. Dubois.—Will you cease, and come to the point? 

Mr. Haynes (bowing lowly amid irrepressible laughter).—There is a very great 
variety of fools, sir. The fools of Moliere, the stolid fool, Nicias of Machiavelli, 
the helpless fool, Calandrino, in the Decameron of Boccaccio, down to Tim Bob- 
bin of parton eRe with his Bandyhewit ; but (hic, hic)—but as Thersites says 
of Patroclus, this fellow who has sued me is a fool positive, which term (hic)— 
in my humble judgment, means (hic) a right d——d fool (roars of laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Dubois.—But you borrowed the money ? ; 

Mr. Haynes.—Exactly so. He lent it tome (hiccup), and there lays the 
proof of what I say. Didn't Justice Shallow lend Jack Falstaff a thousand 
es and (hic) wasn’t he a fool! What did Shakspeare call him thic)? 

isten— 

“A parliament member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scare-crow, in Londen an ass.” 
(hiccup). I tell you what it is, sir, I— 

> : uryman.—I cannot see why you should venture to call Mr. Peter Johnson 
a fool. 

Mr. Haynes (hiccuping).—Pardon this fit of singultus, gentlemen. I’m (hie) 
—I’m often troubled with it (roars of laughter). Peter Johnson is a fool, and I 
can prove it. In the first place (hic) he’s a married man (laughter) ; secondly, 
he’s fond of whistling and drinks cold water; and (hiccup,) thirdiy, he'll lend 
money when he’s asked for it (immense laughter.) 

Mr. Dubois —Well, well, sir, 1 shall make out an order for the immediate 
payment of the money. 

Mr. Haynes.—That’s a kindness, sir, I didn't expect at your hands (hic). There 
now (turning to Peter Johnson, who stood as meek as a bull-calf), havn't you 
got the manners to thank the worthy commissioner? Sir (to Mr. Dubois), if 
you take my advice, you'll not trouble your banker with any order upon the sub- 
ject (ruars of laughter) ; besides (hic), he'll only go and lend it again. 

Mr. Dubois —You will find, sir, that I shall most certainly make you pay the 
amount, and within a week, too. 

Mr. Haynes.—You had better attempt to discover the square of the circle at 
the same time, and avail yourself of the reward offered by the Board of Longi- 
tude, for to my certain conviction 1 never paid a debt in my life (hic); there is 
one debt, however, I certainly will pay. 

Mr. Dubois.—The debt of nature, I suppose ? 

Mr. Haynes.—Exactly so, sir, and here | leave the matter in your hands. This 
man, sir (the plaintiff), as I have proved to you, is a fool, a confirmed fool, and 
neither you nor I can help it.—The defendant here hiccuped his way out of 
court, very significantly intimating that by the time the execution was ready he 
should be “ over the hills and far away.” 


—- 


Kipervial Parlianient. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, April 22. 

Lord MORTETH informed the House, that the only material alteration which 
he intended to propose in the Irish Parliamentary Voters Bill, would be to aug- 
ment the qualification to £8. 

April 26. 

The House went into Committee on the bill. The first clause declares that 
upon the expiration of one month after a poor-rate shall be established in any 
county or borough, the act shall come into operation ; after which, no person is 
“to be entitled as a freeholder or leaseholder to be registered as a voter for such 
county in respect for any freehold or leaschold property in his actual occupation, 
save as herein provided.” 

On this clause Lord HOWICK proposed an amendment, declaring that no 
person ‘‘claiming under any act or acis now in force, to be entitled to be regis- 
tered and vote as a Parliamentary elector for any county, in respect of any free- 
hold or leasehold property in his actual occupation, shall be deemed to have a 
beneficial interest therein of the clear yearly value required by such act or ects, 
except as hereinafter provided.” Lord Howick disavowed any intention of hos- 
tility to the Government in bringing forward his measure. No one desired more 
than he did to sec Ireland in the enjoyment of a bond fide popular constituency ; 
but he did not think that Lord Morpeth’s bill would attain that object. The right 
of voting in counties in England as well as Ireland had hitherto been based upon 
property : the sole apparent exception to that rule was the fifty-pound tenancy : 
but the fact of a tenant being able to pay £50 necessarily implied that he was 
in possession of capital fully equal to the property which the freeholder was re- 
quired to possess. Now Lord Morpeth’s clause entirely set aside that principle : 
according to that clause, if a person held a lease of fourteen years and were rated 
at the amount of £8, he would be entitled to vote ; even though the rent which 
he actually paid amounted to £16 instead of £8, and his farm were actually ® 
burden instead of a profit tohim ; for in Ireland the payment of £8 rent afforded 
no proof of the possession of capital to a corresponding amount. The fault of 
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! nants at wil! threw off the induence of the landlord, 
: 


the existing system lay in the want of agreement as to what constituted a ‘ be- 


| neficial interest” ; and supposing that were agreed upon, the only test of its 


amount was the opinjon of persons strongly interested one way or another. He 
proposed a mode of obviating both those dilficulties—He proposed that the value 
of the property should be ascertained by the valuation taken forthe purpose of 
assessment to the poor-rates. Having thus ascertained the value, he examined 
the lease of the claimant, which, according to the existing law, must be produced 
at the time of registration. By deducting the value of the rent reserved for the 
lease, a test of the interest of the voter was obtained which appeared to him 
liable to no objection. This was the principle recommended by the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan during the last debate ; and it appeared to him to present every 
possible advantage. It had been said that the imperfect reports which had been 
‘aid on the table of the House showed that hitherto the valuation had not been 
so correctly obtained as to enable them to proceed on it. It certainly did not ap- 
pear altogether satisfactory ; but machinery had already been provided by Par- 
liament by which its correction might be accomplished, and ina short time a va- 
luation would be obtained which might be relied on. The interest of parties to 
avoid too high a valuation would always prove a much stronger motive on men’s 
minds than the desire to obtain the right of voting by raising the valuation. It 
was for this reason that the Poor-law valuation was to be relied on. It then 
became a question what was the amount of interest which should give the franchise 
—He could not but think, that if so high an amount as £10 excess of value 
above the rent paid, as shown by the assessment to the poor-rate, where taken 
as the qualification, it would raise the franchise even above the amount con- 
tended for by those who took up what was called ‘the solvent tenant test.” 
He thonght that in adopting any measure of this kind they were bound to look 
a little further. He agreed with honourable gentlemen opposite, that as the 
act of Parliament was drawn according to the strict technical interpretation of 
the Reform Act, the terms of the solvent test might be the proper construc- 
tion of those words; but he was equally convinced that if they looked back to 
the history of the act carried in 1832, they would find that it was the intention 
of Parliament to make some extension of the right of voting as it at that time 
existed. He should not think himself justified in proposing his amendment if he 
were not prepared at the same time to recommend a considerably lower 
amount of qualification than £10. He believed that the moment the test was 
applied, its practical severity would be such that all fraud would be most com- 
pletely and effectually excluded. He proposed, therefore, in the amendment 
which he was about to move, that the sum of £5 excess of value beyond the 
rent and charges to which the person who claimed the right to vote was liable, 
should be considered a sufficient qualification. He thought that a “ beneficial 
interest” of £10 would be not unfairly construed by an excess in rating of £5. 
His amendment would admit a large class of persons, who claim a right to vote 
from freeholds in fee,—that is, from bond fide property, but who, not being rat- 
ed at £5, would be excluded by Lord Morpeth’s clause. Those in‘ustrious te- 
nants who paid but a very low rent for reclaimed or greatly-improved land would 
also be admitted. This led him necessarily to explain another amendment, to 
be moved subsequently. Lord Morpeth proposed, as a qualification for the fran- 
chise, alease of fourteen years, and a low rating of £8 : Lord Howick propos- 
ed that the yearly tenant should be admitted to the franchise in common with 
the holder of a lease for fourteen years. He concurred with Lord John Rus- 
sell in depreciating frequent political changes of this kind; and therefore he 
thought it very necessary that any change now made for Ireland should not lead 
to further changes. Now Lord Morpeth’s clause introduced an entirely new class 
of voters; whi'e Lord Howick proposed merely to extend to Treland a provision 
in the spirit of the English Reform Bill, by establishing a class of voters simi- 
lar to the £50 tenants of England. Of course the amount of rental should be 


less in Ireland; but that might be fixed hereafter: at present he should only 
ask the House to adopt the principle of his amendment. It was a popular ob- 
jection to tenants at will, that they are less indepeudent of their landlords than 

k argued to show the fallacy of that as- 


those who hold leases. Lord How 
sumption. In point of fact, all tenants were usually disposed to vote with their 
landlords; but in times of excitement such as that of the Reform Bill, the te- 
This was confirmed by 
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what had in Scotland at the last contested election, that for the county 
of Perth; whieh had more than any other since the Reform Bill given 
rise to charges of undue influence, and he believed that the tenants over whom 
that influence was exercised held leases almost without exception for the long 
term of nineteen years. A mere lease, therefore, did not secure independence. 
But Lord Morpeth’s test of independence was still more fallacious ; for it is the 
fact the competition of tenants ir. Ireland is for small holdings, which obtain 
arent much above their real value; and the consequence is, that so low a rat- 
ing as £5 would include a very low class of tenants. A secondary conse- 
quence also flowing from this would be,that landlords might create votes to a very 
great extent. But the indisposition on the part of landlords to grant leases was 
notorious ; and it was not confined to any party, but arose merely from the de- 
sire for the improvement of property. He believed that Lord Morpeth and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who held property in Ireland shared in that indisposition. 
The tendency of the original clause therefore was to extend the franchise only 
on ill-managed estates; creating a class of voters of the lowest grade, ard most 
under the influence of the least substantial and least opulent landlords. Lord 
Howick entered into some details to show that out of the tego number of 
voters, 57,103, no fewer than 41,700 derive the franchise from lease, and are 
therefore subject to the disfranchising disposition not to renew leases. Lord 
Howick concluded by urging the advantage to parties on both sides of the House 
of effecting a settlement of the question, which either could resist, but which 
neither could carry in spite of the other. : nh 
Lord MORPETH freely exonerated Lord Howick from the suspicion of be- 
ing actuated by a wish to embarrass Ministers. In reference to Lord Howick’s 
closing exhortation, he said that Ministers had done their best to show that 
they would not stand on extreme opinions. Even since the expiry of the re- 
cess, though they were convinced that the proposal they originally made of 
planting the franchise on a rating of £5 could be borne out by the information 
supplied to the House, and by all that was known on the subject in Ireland, they 
et had not hesitated, acting within those limits which they considered admissi- 
bie in principle and in justice to the people of Ireland, to consent to raise in a 
slight degree the amount at which the franchise was to be conferred, in order to 
remove the scruples which any one could reasonably entertain. His noble 
friend had told them that in altering the franchise of Ireland they would not be 
warranted in looking for any great support out of doors in this country. Now 
he could assure his noble friend that her Majesty’s Government sought for no 
such aid or reinforcement in what they had proposed, and were content to rest 
their plan on its own intrinsic justice and reasonableness. He sympathized 
with Lord Howick’s desire not to diminish the constituency of Ireland: but he 
thought that the proposed amendment would tend in a very startling degree to 
defeat the mover's wishes: the first, equally with the original clause, proposed 
a great alteration in the definition of the ‘beneficial interest,” only in more 
doubtful terms: and therefore Lord Morpeth would retain the words of the 
clause, as more straightforward. Had the second amendment, to fix the rating 
on tenancy at will, been moved as an addition to the original bill, Lord Morpeth 
would not have opposed it ; but, viewing it as a substitute for the qualification 
of the bill, it was to be feared that eny expectation of an increase to the con- 
stituency resulting from it was merely delusive. Besides, he knew that Lord 
Howick meant to propose a further restriction, by — actual occupancy 
on the part of the tenant; a proposition which the House ought jealously to 
examine. The Government plan had been stigmatized as at variance with the 
three Reform Bills for England, Scotland, and Ireland. Lord Morpeth contend- 
ed that it wasnotso. All these bills conferred the franchise on persons paying 
a certain amount of rent, whether they derived any profit from their holding or 
not; so that he did not think the test proposed by Government to be repug- 
nant to the sense of that measure. Any tenant paying £50 of rent was en- 
titled to a vote under the English Reform Act, whether the sum was a rack- 
rent or not, or even a rent which would cause loss to the holder. In like 
manner, the proposition of the Government required no certain amount of de- 
finite interest in the tenant ; but proposed to establish such a rate as was sup- 
pore to be generally fitted to that class of persons on which it was intended 
yt 
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The first clause was agreed to as amended. On the motion to fill up a blank | deficiency of more than 1,840,000/. The Right Honourable Gentleman then 
in the second clause, so as to require the holder of the franchise to possess a | went over the revenue-tables, and enumerated the several items in the Customs 
lease of fourteen years’ duration, Mr. Hume moved to reduce the term to one | and Excise in which there had been a falling-off or an increase. Among those 
year. in which a more marked falling-off had taken place he enumerated currants, mo- 
Lord MORPETH opposed the amendment. Mr. O'Connell said it would | lasses, spirits, sugar, tea, wine, and sheep’s wool : but for the decline in each of 
be attended by this difficulty, that the tenant would be under perpetual appre- | these, a reason would readily suggest itself to the House. The diminished re- 
hension of a notice to quit ; and would be compelied to quit unless he voted as | venue from sugar and molasses, Mr. Baring attributed to the exorbitant price to 
his landlord wished. He intended himself to propose to insert, instead of the | which that article had risen; the anticipation of a commercial treaty with 
word “ fourteen,” the words “for any time for a period not less than, if the France had naturally tended to interfere with the duty arising from wine; and 
tenant were resident in England, would have entitled him to register and vote.”” in the diminished consumption of spirits Ireland bore a large share—but, how- 
This would raise the question of identifying the franchise of the two coun- | ever that circumstance might inconvenience his statement that evening, he 
tries. should be ashamed of himself if he did not allude to it with sincere pleasure. 
The amendment was supported by Mr. Charles Wood, Mr. Hawes, Mr. | The revenue from the post-office had fallen short of his expectations ; but that 
W. S. O’Brien, and Mr. D. Callaghan. Mr. Pigot said it would not extend, | was owing not to a deficiency in the anticipated increase of letters posted, but 
but would entirely change the franchise and the distribution of power. Sir C. | to the increased expenses which had become necessary in consequence of the 
Norreys would support the higher franchise. opening of railroads, and of the great augmentation in the business of the office. 
Mr. WARD thought that, amid so many conflicting opinions and amend- | For the ensuing year, he calculated that the national expenditure would be— 














ments, it would be well to adhere to the original bill. {nterest on the Debt . ; : ; . £29,424,000 

Mr. HUME rebuked Mr. Ward for his lecture—His honourable friend talked Other chargeson Consolidated Fund. . .. 2,400,000 
about their understanding what they were todo. Now, there had been a meet- Army Peer Te eee ee 6,587,000 
ing on Monday of the Opposition Members, at which the policy of that side Navy ‘ . : ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ 6,805,000 
of the House was decided on; and no honorable Member belonging to that side Ordnance : cml . ; ml . 2,075,000 
would dare to act counter to it. But aman in Dublin, or any other part of Miscellaneous . Bei . . ‘ ; : 2,935,000 
the empire, knew just as much of what the Government meant to do as he, Extraordinary expenses for Canada. ; 3 : 180,000 
Mr. Hume, did. The fact was,the Government itself did not know what it | Expedition to China - ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 400,000 


meant todo. [Laughter.] Every day some new change was proposed. ; ——— 
Sir ROBERT PEEL recommended that Ministers should be allowed to fill up _ Making a total of ‘ . . £50,731,226 
the blanks in the way which would bring their measure into the shape they in-| The items having been given in round numbers, the total would not exactly 
tended ; and that the vote of the House should then be taken for or against the | agree with them, but the total was as he had given it. The Chancellor of the 
measure so shaped. To that end, he should vote with Government now ; the Exchequer next entered on the items of the revenue which he had anticipated 
details of the bill being a matter of perfect indifference to him. for the ensuing year. The customs, he expected, would produce 22,000,000/. ; 
The House then divided; and the Government proposal, fixing the term of | the excise, 14,000,000/.; the stamps, 7,130,000/. ; and he thought he might 
lease at fourteen years, was carried by 513 to 47. On the proposal to fill up the | rely upon it that the total revenue would not fall short of 48,310,000. This 
next blank so as to fix the rating at 8/., Mr HUME moved an amendment to | would leave a deficiency of 2,421,000 to be provided for. Mr. Baring entered into 
make it 5/. The original motion was carried, by 434 to 126. On the question | 8ome explanations to show that the permanent deficiency, which he would real- 
being put from the chair, that the clause do stand part of the bill, Mr. BRO. | ly have to provide for, would be 1,700,000, as several items of the expenditure 
THERTON moved that the Chairman report progress. That amendment was | Of next year were of an extraordinary character. Under these circumstances, 
rejected, by 428 to 98. Amidst much confusion and talking, Mr. O°’ CONNELL | it became necessary to find some means to make up the revenue of the country 
then moved “that the Chairman do leave the chair.” Immediately afterwards, | to 50,000,000. No taxation could be eo injurious as a permanent disorder 
he moved that the Chairman report progress. Mr. BERNAL, however, said | in the national finances ; and the sum they had now to provide for was so large 
that he could not substitute the one motion for the other. Mr. O'CONNELL | 2s to make it absolutely necessary for them to act with some degree of bold- 
then asked leave to withdraw the former motion. The gallery was cleared for a | ness.” The question was, how todo so. Should Ministers fall back upon taxes 
division; but none took place. Amid the tumult, Mr. WAKLEY taunted which they themselves had not long ago repealed !—the house-tax, for exam- 
Ministers with their vacillation ; which, he said, put those desirous of support- | ple, or the tax on coals? Should they impese taxes on things that had been 
ing them in a very awkward position, voting first for one proposition and then | hitherto exempt—place a legacy-duty on real property, or a tax on agricultural 
another. Had he occupied a seat on the Ministerial benches, after the defeat of horses? Were they tolay a tax upon new articles of strength, which had come 
Monday night, which completely subverted the principle of the bill, he could | into existence since the system of taxation, such as gas or steam! Ought they 
never have faced the House again as Lord John had done. And he called upon | to adopt the once execrated, though mow popular plan of a propety-tax? 
Lord John to explain what was the course he meant to pursue. Or might they not make some new arrangement of existing taxation, so as to ob- 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL aaid, that the position of Mr. Wakley was owing to | tain the needed supplies without —. to the burdens of the people '—He 
nothing that Government had done: the change from the 5/. to the 8/. had no- | Was sure that two articles—Sugar and Timber—had already suggested them- 
thing to do with the present state of the question, which did not turn upon the selves to the House as those with which it was his intention to deal. The pre- 
difference of rating. Nor had Lord John ever heard of any Government in this | 8e0t duty on Colonial timber amounted to 10s. a load, and on Baltic timber to 
country which had always maintained, without bending, every proposition which | 55s. This duty Lord Spencer had proposed to modify by raising that on Colo- 
it had brought forward. nial to 20s., and reducing that on Balti¢é timber to 50s. a load. Mr. Baring in- 
Sir ROBERT PEEL had thought the vote of Monday night was decisive as tended to adopt the proposition of his noble friend. From this change in the’ 
to the clause; but it seemed that he was mistaken. He thought it very desira- Timber-duties Lord Spencer anticipated an increased révenue of 750,0001., but 
ble that a conclusive vote should be taken on the clause ; cnd therefore, those | 8#id that he should be content with 600,000). 
| with whom he acted would waive the edvantage which Mr. O’Connell had given | to take the same sum as Lord Spencer. He next explained that the alteration 
| ther, and would resume the discussion on the following night. which he intended to propose in the Sugar-duties would still leave a protec- 
The amendment was withdrawn accordingly ; and the Committee adjourned. | tion of 50 per cent to Colonial sugar. He meant to leave the duty on Colo- 
April 29. nial Sugar at the present amount of 24s. per cwt.,* but that on Foreign sugar, 





Mr. Baring should be content 








e Reform Bill to confer the franchise. He thought they would act in| The Committee resumed; when the question was again put, that the second 
conformity with the true intent and spirit of that bill by seeking to clear it from | clause stand part of the bill. This led to a renewed but not very connected de- 
those impediments which obstructed its free operation. Indeed, Lord Howick | bate upon the general merits of the question. 
went further than Lord Stanley, who did not propose to go to the length of a Lord MORPETH began it ; contending among other things, that in passing 
solvent tenant test, while to the stringency of that test Lord Howick would add | the second reading, the House had affirmed the principle of his bill ; vindicating 
the further rigour which a valuation for assessment always carried with it. | the substantial fidelity of the Poor-law returns upon which the Government 
Lord Morpeth then entered into a great number of details, derived from the rating-test had been framed; and expressing regret that Sir Robert Peel had 
Poor-law returns, to prove that the rating under the Poor-law was generally | thrown himself without reserve into the impetuous course chalked out for him 
below the real value. He then quoted similar returns, from several counties, to | by Lord Stanley. 
show the number who would be disfranchised by Lord Howick’s amendment. | “Lord STANLEY would venture to tell Lord Morpeth, in spite of his sneers, 
In short, Lord Howick's scheme would have the effect of almost entirely disfran- | that a great majority of the people, in common with a vast majority of the Op- 
on. the present occupying constituency of Ireland. Lord Morpeth thought position side of the House, but much more in common with many on Lord Mor- 
that there was no plan so likely to correct the electerial abuses of Ireland, as | peth’s own side—a vast majority indeed on both sides of the House, and an in- 
some simple and fair test of rating, such as that proposed by Government. calculable majority out of doors—considered the Government policy as charac- 

Lord STANLEY thought that Lord Howick had successfully exposed the ab- | terized by a reckless and rash want of statesmanship. The House, in affirming 
surdities or mistakes of the Government measure, and that Lord Morpeth had | the principle of the bill, argued Lord Stanley, had affirmed that they would per- 
successfully argued against the details of Lord Howick's plan: he could there- | mit Government to submit to them the details of a measure which it was assum- 
fore vote for neither scheme ; but he should vote for the principle asserted in ed had been maturely considered : but the details of the bill were inconsistent 
Lord Howick’s amendment. with its professed principle ; which was to base the franchise on the value of the 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said he would vote for the principle of Lord Howick’s | property in respect of which it wasclaimed; while Government refused to apply 
amendment ; which he regarded so far in the light of an abstract resolutiun, de- | such a test as would ascertain, not the abstract value of the property, but its 
claring the opinion of the House that the profit of the land, and not occupancy, | value to the occupant whoclaimed to vote. Lord Stanley gathered from the 
ought to constitute the franchise. returns before the House, (upon the unsatisfactory nature of which he dwelt at 

n a division, Lord Howick’s amendment was carried, by 291 to 270. some length,) basing his calculation upon 49 unions, that the whole number 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL was not prepared to say to what extent the altera- | Of unions, 135, would give a constituency, under the proposed rate, of 450,805 ; 
tion affected the bill; and he therefore proposed to postpone its further con- | Whereas the old constituency of forty-shilling freeholders amounted to but 
sideration in Committee till Monday. Lord Stanley suggested that the Com- | 196,000. ; 
mittee should resume on Wednesday. To that Lord John agreed; and Lord Mr. O'CONNELL saw clearly that the bill would not pass; but it would “do 
Stanley postponed his own bill, which stood for Wednesday !ast, until Wed- Ministers much good service in Ireland.” He asked the Opposition if they 
nesday the 5th of May. would persist in refusing a franchise to Ireland? ‘How could they prefer to 

April 28. _ | the peace and good will of Treland, that spirit of faction, bold and virulent, now 

Before proceeding with the Committee, Lord JOHN RUSSELL explained | ready to be reanimated into scorpion life?” He immediately retracted the word, 

the course which he meant to pursue. He had asked the House to adjourn after however. 





now amounting to 63s., he should propese to reduce to 36s. percwt. From 
this change in the Sugar-duties he expected an augmentation of 900,0001. to 
the revenue, but he would estimate it only at 700,000]. From sugar and tim- 
ber, then he looked for an increase to the revenue of not less than 1,300,0001.; 
which would still leave a deficiency of 400,0001. to be provided for. His noble 
friend had that evening given notice ef his intention at an early period to submit 
the question of the Corn-trade to the consideratior. of the House; and if the 
propusitions of his noble friend were agreed to, he should be under no uneasiness 
respecting the remaining 400,000]. If they were not agreed to, it would of 
course become his duty to make provision by direct taxation. 

Mr. Baring then went on to ask the House to look at the present aspect of 
public affairs. ‘There was the German League extending its influence and in- 
creasing its protective duties ; there was the American Tariff ; and there was 
the Treaty with the Brazils, the renewal of which would soon have to become 
matter of negotiation. But it would be in vain to press upon those nations a 
liberal line of policy, if this country were to keep up prohibitions under the 
name of protection: they would retort, ‘‘ We hear what you say, and we see 
what you do.” If there was any intention whatever to admit the produce of 
foreign countries, the House would feel that they ought not to delay and post- 
pone, until they lost the markets of the world, and had nothing left but to give 
way with regret and despair. 

The Chancellor then moved a resolution of form, that £11,000,000 be raised 
by Exchequer Bills for the service of the year 1841. 

Mr. GOULBURN would not at present express any opinion on the proposed 
scheme for making up the deficiency ; but he was at a loss to know, how certain 
measures would produce certain estimated amounts of revenue ; how the reduce 
tion of the Sugar-duties, fur instance, could be expected to produce £700,000, 
or the alteration of the Corn-laws £400,000. And Mr. Goulburn wanted to 


know whether that £400,000 derived from corn was to be in addition to the 


1,200,000 produced from the same source last year, and included in the amount 
of Customs revenue upon which the present estimate was framed? Mr. Baring 
had given no explanation of those points. Mr. Goulburn then recapitulated 
the history of the administration of the finances by the present Government ; 


the division of Monday evening, because he believed the words which had been 
inserted in the first clause to be of very great importance ; inferring from what 
had been stated in debate, that it was intended to exclude the franchise proposed 
by Lord Morpeth. Government, however, would not be justified in consider- 
ing the vote as conclusive: the principal clause of the bill, that containing the 
franchise, had been affirmed by the House on the second reading of the bill ; 
and it must be considered that Lord Howick’s franchise was proposed, not with 


Lord STANLEY said, he had been misunderstood if he was thought to have 
stated that he could under no circumstances consent to any other franchise than 
the beneficial interest. If the necessity should arise, he might be prepared to 


year to year. — , 2 
consider the adoption of a certain amount of rating, such as that proposed by Mr. CHRISTOPHER declared that the proposition for altering the Corn-laws 
Lord Howick. Lord JOHN RUSSELL could not understand, after all the | could be regarded as nothing but claptrap, until some specific explanation were 
discussion, why Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Peel were going to vote against the | given of the intentions of the Government. 


clause. Mr. GOULBURN wanted to know how the deficiency of £1 800,000 of last 


and reminded them that he had all along warned them of the consequences of 
the increasing expenditure, while they suffered the deficiencies tu increase from 


the view of negativing any other, but as an addition to the franchise contained The House then divided ; when the clause was rejected, by 300 to 289. 

in the bill—an addition which Ministers would be quite willing to accept if the Lord JOHN RUSSELL did not complain that the clause had been rejected, 

House would adopt their franchise. but he did complain that it had been rejected on no intelligible grounds. Lord 
Lord HOWICK said, unable as he was to expect that the details as proposed | Howick and Mr. Wood had charged Government with not having evinced a | 

by himself would receive consideration on the opposite side, or support from | S¥fficiently conciliatory disposition in regard to objections to the bill: on the | 

those on his own side—even from those who concurred with him in opinion | other hand, Mr. Hume, Mr. Wakley, and other Members, had taunted Govern- 


—it would be manifestly fruitless for him to press the amendment which he ment with vacillation and want of firmness: but the endeavour of Government 
had intended. 





had been to steer with justice between all parties. Before they had acted, they | 
Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that if it could be proved that the borough or | had submitted the question of the leasehold tenure, which was chiefly disputed, 

county constituency, established by the Reform Bill was undergoing such a | to the consideration of tho Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the Secretary for Ireland, | 
diminution that there would not remain an intelligent constituency according | and the Attorney-General for Ireland. After what had occurred, further discus- 


year was to be paid? The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered. that £800,- 
000 had been voted in Exchequer Bills for the purpose ; and £750,000 would be 
paid out of the funds of the Savings Banks. 

Lord SANDON demanded some immediate explanation of the nature of the 
proposed change in the Corn-laws. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL gave it in general terms. He should propose a 


| moderate fixed duty, a principle which he had already supported; and the pro- 


position would be brought forward as a measure of Government—of a Cabi- 
net united on the subject; for Lord Melbourne would be regardless of the 


taunts which were uttered against him. Lord John thought that the junc- 
| ture had arrived when it was necessary to apply the unanswerable theoreti- 


to the fair intent of the bill, he should not be indisposed to take a remedy into 
consideration; but that he should contend for the principle urged by Lord 
Howick, that in respect to counties a profit on land should be the essential 


sion of the bill would be useless ; and therefore Lord John moved that the Chair- | cal arguments upon which were based the principles that Government had 
man do leave the chair. adopted. 





qualification. He was perfectly convinced that no authority short of the Ex- | asperity, after what he felt on Wednesday night, when he contemplated the po- 
ecutive was able to deal with so important a matter as defining the franchise, | sition in which he was placed. When Lord John saw Mr. Sheil and Mr. Hume 
or rather granting a new franchise. He felt that Lord Howick was acting as an and others of his supporters indulging in mutaal recrimination with respect to 
individual without any responsibility, and unconnected with any powerful party. the policy of Government, he must have felt annoyed at the contrast with the 
If he felt a difficulty about the details of either measure on Monday, what must | ¥2animity on the other side. To show the want of purpose with which Govern- 
he think on Wednesday, when the intervening day had furnished additional in- | ment had acted, Sir Robert observed, that to conciliate one or two individual 
formation '—* Here is the second general report of the Commissioners em- Members, they had raised the rating-test of the franchise from 5/ to 8) —a 
— by the Attorney-General for the purpose of collecting information. I change which, judging by returns from thirty-oue unions, swept away 76,000 out 
ave been engaged in reading it, but I must say it is very difficult to keep pace of the proposed constituency of 103,000. Such uncalled-for concessions must 
with all these documents. I found in the 24th page this passage—observe, destroy all confidence in a Government's adhering even to its own propositions. | 
they are gentlemen appointed by the Attorney-General who make the state- Lord HOWICK said, he felt the utmost respect for the high authorities in the | 


ment : ‘ There are not materials before us to form any calculation as to the pro- Irish Government, quoted by Lord John Russell; but he could not forget his | 
bable amount of electors which the adoption of a franchise regulated by any 


duty asa Member of Parliament, to look at facts and reasons. ‘The House then | 
given amount of rating combined with tenure would produce.’ [Loud cheers | adjourned. 
from Members on the Tory benches.) { look, then, to another paper, which in- THE BUDGET. 
volves details embracing some thousands of figures; and I find that in the year House of Commons, April 30. 
1837—a year that I purposely select, because that was the year which it is sup- The House assembled full of expectation to learn the nature of the Budget ; | 
= produced the greatest number of constituents—there were of ten-pound | not only on account of the known difficulties of the finances, but because there 
easeholders in counties, 13,482 ; of ten-pound hovseholders in boroughs, 9,408 ; | had been rumours that Government meant to propose some very bold remedy for 
making altogether, 22,890. I then turn toa paper of which I have just got | those difficulties, more especially with a view to the present political plight of 
possession, and in it I find an account of the number of five-pound tenements | Ministers, and the electioneering interests of their party in the event of a disso- | 
in eighteen different unions ; and it also contains cities and boroughs. I find | lution of Parliament. ‘ p 
that there are 113,932 tenements rated at and above £5 in these eighteen Before going into the Committee of Ways and Means, Lord JOHN RUSSELL 
unions. [Cheers from Tory Members.] Now Iam perfectly aware that the surprised the House by giving notice, that on the first order-day after the 31st 
limits of cities and boroughs are not conterminous with the unions. Before, | May, he should move that the House resolve itself into a Committee of the 
however, I come to a definition of the franchise, must I not know the number | whole, to consider the Acts relating to the trade in Corn. The announcement 
of five-pound tenements, or what will be the probable number of voters exist- | occasioned an extraordinary excitement. 
ing within the electoral Jistricts? I require that knowledge ; but here there is The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then entered upon his financial | 
nothing that can inform me. The noble lord told us, at the commencement of | statement. When he came forward last year he had anticipated that the expen- 
this discussion, t vat It was not his intention materially to increase the franchise : | diture would amount to 49,499,000/ , and the income to 48,641,000/.; leaving 
he distinctly said that the five pound franchise would not lead toa great increase | a deficiency of 858,000/. The actual results of the year had been less favoura- 
of the franchise.” 


The House then went into Committe: 


| 








ble than he had anticipated, for though the expenditure had amounted only to 
| 49,285,000/., the income had only reached the sum of 47,443,000/., leaving a 








Sir ROBERT PEEL was willing to make some allowance for Lord John’s Sir ROBERT PEEL condemned the wanton and unnecessary suspense 
occasioned by the delay of Lord John’s motion, and by the ambiguity as to whe- 


| ther it was expected to raise a revenue of 400,0001. or 1,600,000]. from corn. 


Unless Lord John consented to submit his motion at once, he might be com- 


| pelled: forthe House would not make itself an instrument for agitation. With 


professions of retrenchment on entering office, and a surplus revenue, Minis- 
ters would be left at the end of the present year with an accumulated deficit of 
7,500,0001., in the face of a rising revenue. If the Opposition had voted for 
the Estimates, it could not share the responsibility of that state of the finan- 
ces, for it might object to the policy which had rendered the Estimates neces- 
sary. Mr. Baring’s propositions might be very wise in themselves, but the im- 


| mediate question was that of revenue ; and how would the country be extricat- 


ed from her ditficulties if his expectations of increased production were disap- 
ointed ? 

' Lord JOHN RUSSELL accounted for the large expenditure partly by the 
necessity of making good the great deficiency of naval stores which Ministers 
found on entering office; and the Army expenditure had never been large 
enough for the requirement of the Opposition ; while they had sanctioned the po- 
licy which rendered an increase necessary in Canada and in China. Lord John 
did not think that the moderate proposal of a fixed duty on corn would create 
such agitation as was apprehended. 

Mr. WAKLEY shared little in the exultation at the proposals before the 


| House, on account of their vagueness, and because they were not made by a 
y 


Gevernment who could command any prospect of carrying them into effect. 
The only thing certain was the increased deficiency and continued expenditure. 
If the protection of the farmer was to be removed, that of the manufacturer 
should be removed tov ; and he suggested that the whole subject of protective 


| duties should be included in Lord John’s motion. 


Viscount HOWICK supported the Government propositions, arguing from 
the evil effects of the Corn-law ; the five week's suspense, of which complaint 
was made, could not produce more uncertainty than the existing law itself. 





* To these amounts of the existing and proposed sugar-duties must be added 5 per 
cent.on account of the augmentation of taxes last year; of which Mr. Baring still 


takes advantage. . 
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Mr. Mark Philips, in the name of the manufacturers, repudiated all de- 
sire to retain protecting duties in their favour. Manufacturers and shipowners 
would hail the relief offered by Government ; and he felt sure that the revenue 
accruing from the proposed es had been grealy understated. Mr. Aaron 
Chapman feared that the change of timber-duties would destroy the Canada tim- 
ber-trade, and, by consequence, the shipping-trade of the country. ; 

Mr. LABOUCHERE promised to discuss the great questions involved in Mr. 
Baring’s announcement on a future occasion. He now explained that Govern- 
ment were prepared to extend their revision of the Tariff to other branches of 
trade; but first they must grapple with the most important question, that of the 
Corn-laws. He denied that the revision of the Tariff was a party question ; 
and appealed to the concurrence of different parties on the subject in manufac- 
turing towns and the city of London, to shew that the popular interest on the 
subject could not have been created by the mere circulation of the Import-duties 
Report, or by the manwuvres of any one party. 4 

In answer to Mr. HERRIES, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he 
intenced to bring forward the resolutions, in which his scheme would be incor- 


porated, next Friday. 
CORN LAWS. 
House of Lords, May %. | 
The Duke of BUCKINGHAM trusted the Noble Viscount would re:nember 


the words he had used on former occasions, denouncing all agitation on the sub- | 
ject of the corn laws, and that he and his colleagues would guard agaiust any 
such agitation. : 

Viscount MELBOURNE said, having been so pointedly alluded to, he could 
not let the present opportunity pass without observing, that the speech quoted 
aud others made by him, were never intended tu convey the idea that the corn 
laws were never to be interfered with. He had, however, changed the opinion 
he had formerly held, that opinion being entirely based and grounded upen par- 
ticular and temporary circumstances. (Hear, hear. ] 

The Earlof RIPON said he heard the observations of the Noble Viscount 
with deep regret. [Hear.] He did not know what the country would think of 
his Noble Friend [Melbourne] ; this, however, he knew, that his Noble Friend 
would never be able to carry on the government of the country. [Hear.] He 
should like to know upon what ground the measure was to be introduced? Was 
it under a protecting duty, or by taxation—taxing corn for revenue! [Hear, 














hear.] If so the Noble Viscount would do what no other country in the world 
would do, and it would be the most disagreeable measure that ever was forced 
upon a reluctant parliament. { Hear, hear J 

Viscount MELBOURNE rose and said with emphasis that the principle of 
the measure would be one of protection. [Immense cheering. ] 

The Earl of WINCHELSEA denounced any interference with the present 
system as imminently dangerous to the country. He called upon the Noble 
Viscount in God’s name, not to adopt any measure likely to lead to a tax upon 
bread. [Hear, hear.] The people of this country knew their interests—they 
knew that cheap bread meant low wages. [Hear, hear.] To pursue such a 
course would be the downfall of the Noble Viscount’s government, which indeed 
would be a blessing to the country. [Cheers.] The conversation then dropped. 

In the House of Commons Col. Sibthorpe asked Lord John Russell if it was 
the intention of ministers to resign—to which Lord John contemptuously re- 
fused an answer. Lord Stanley postponed his Irish registration bill for a fort- 
night. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Cartwright, Lord J. RUSSELL said, on Friday 
next, he should be prepared to state the amount of fixed duty he intended to pro- 
pose on the importation of foreign corn. (Hear, hear.] 


a 
DEFEAT OF MINISTERS. 
From the Spectator, Radical paper. 
The increasingly critical position of the Government and the multiplication 
of schemes fur settling the Irish franchise, all pressed forward together, have 








given an unusual Parliamentary interest ever to the worn-out subject of !rish | 
registrations ; upon which the only important debates of the week have turned. | 
The political world has been in a turmoil; as usual, with little in the results to | 
justify all the excitement. 
The week began with Whig stories of a serious schism among the Tories: | 
a meeting was tobe held at Sir Robert Peel’s—so ran tne tale—to reconcile 
the over-cautious Baronet to his more ardent and disorderly followers. The | 
meeting was held: but the unanimity of its decisions, and the renewed confi 
dence of the party in their leader, were seen in the compact ranks and well- | 
drilled discipline which they displayed when the battle fairly began in the House 
of Commons, on Monday night. | 
Ministers then brought forward the details of their new franchise—the four- 
teen-year leasehold with a rating-test. In order to break the brunt of the an- 
ticipated onset, they had, before the battle, abandoned a portion of their plan, 
having raised the intended rating-test from £5 to £8. The object of the gra- 
tuitous Coneession was to couciliate and unite: it availed them nothing. The | 
first attack which they received was from their own side. Lord Howick took | 
them in flank, with a now proposal, to add, he said, to the Governme 


nt ylan $ 
but implying a principle utterly at variance with the principle of the originel | 
measure. Whereas that based the franchise upon a mere holding for a term of | 
years and a rating, Lord Howick insisted upon taking the leaseholder’s pecu- 

niary circumstances into account, and requiring proof that he desived a profit 
from his land. Accordingly, he proposed that the leaseholder should be rated 
at a sum five pounds above the amount of his rent and other charges on the land. 
And he proposed also to admit to the franchise : 
at will rated to a high amount. 


another class of voters, tenants 
Lord Morpeth declared the amendment fatal to 
the intended extension of the franchise ; and even after Mr. Wood had explain- 
ed that Lord Howick’s franchise was to be in addition to the Government fran- 
chise, and not in exclusion of it, Lord John Russell averred that he must oppose 
it, because it sanctioned a principle destructive to the object of the bill. When 
the two Liberal parties were thas fairly engaged in the fray, Lord Stanley led 
forward the Opposition to take up its ground; which was chosen skilfully for 
attacking beth the other parties without exposing the assailants. The Tory 
leaders accepted Lord Howick’s first amendment, which asserted the prit ciple 
that the profits of the land should enter into the qualification ; but they sum- 
marily rejected the details with which that dictum was to be followed up. Sir 
Robert Pee! took it in the light of an “ abstract resolution,” affirming a princi- 
ple opposite tu that of the Government measure ; and thus involving in its fate 
the fate of the bill, and of the Ministers who had framed the bill. Such was 
the position of the question between the three parties—the Ministry, Lord 
Howick, and the Opposition—when the first clause and Lord Howick’s amend- 
ment upon it were put to the vote. The amendment was carried, by 291 to 
270—a majority against Ministers of 21. They were so staggered by the de- 


feat, that Lord John Russell begged a week's respite, to consider the course to 
be taken. He was allowed two days. 


That space, however, sufficed to make a material alteration in the views of 
the alarined Lord John: perhaps he had derived courage in the mean time from 
the reassurances of his more imperturbable chief. Between Monday and Wed- 
nesday it was discovered that Lord Howick’s amendment which seemed so de- 
structive of the principle of the Government measure, really left it untouched. 
Lord Howick, too, performed a characteristic vegary : though he still left on 
record his ‘‘ abstract resolution,” his preliminary amendment, he relieved Mi- 
nisters from the apprehension of his active interference, by announcing that he 
should not press his substantial amendments: Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Peel 
had nyt treated his details with sufficient respect, and so crotchety Lord How- 
ick backed out of the alliance; still, however, sulkily refusing to rejoin his 
friends: he would not insist on his own scheme, but he would not support the 
Government scheme. 


This shifting of ground among the forces on the treasury side, did not draw 
the Tories out of the position they had taken up: they adhered to the amend- 
ment which Lord Howick had put into their hands, and waited to see the effect 
of more dissensions among their antagonists They were not disappointed 
The House again went into Committee, proceeding with the second and chief 
clause of the bil!, defining the franchise. A scene of indescribable confusion 
followed ; Ministers running the gauntlet of attacks and amendments from their 
own adherents. Mr. Hume was seized with an impracticable desire for consist- 
ency ; and he insisted on Ministers going back to the five pound franchise 
while he himself proposed a new one, based on a yearly tenancy. At last Mr. 
O'Connell, rendered desperate perhaps by the entanglement of the question, and 
dreading more the imminent danger of letting in the Tories than the loss of 


the measure, proposed—of course, by accident—a form of adjournment which 


would have had the effect of throwing the bill aside altogether. This Sir Robert 
Peel would not suffer: he would allow no such evasion of a vote on the mea- 
sure itself; and accordingly, Mr. O'Connell was cruelly allowed to withdraw 
his motion. So passed Wednesday night. ; 

Thorsday came, and with it the dreaded vote 


The main clause of the mea- 
sure wasrejected by 300 to 289; another ma 


jority against Ministers of 11. Lord 


| board of control, and a member of Lord Melbourne’s cabinet, is Mr. Walter's 





John threw up the bill. So, after three dave’ smart discussion on two cl 


lauses, 
ends the nine day’s wonder—[Lord Morpeth’s “universal suffrage.” But the 
show has not bec n wasted: Mr. O'Connell says that it will “do much good ser- 
vice in Ireland.” : 
The service, or the disservice, which it may do Ministers in England, is a 
rather more important matter. Intheir conduct of the measure—in ree 


less | 
legislation without knowledge, in the profligacy of their assertions and abandon 
m nt of principles in rapid alternation. and in exquisite elaboration of defeat— 
they have exceeded even themselves. They have made their word a jest, ar 


have done their “ st to destroy all confidence in eve ry thing they say or pro 
ames for their ultimate acts are ever at variance with their professed intention 
y seem incompetent to perceive any necessary relation between promise and 


performance, and to feel as little responsibility for the fulfilment of their own ; army from the prompt execution of their parpose. a aiians 
pledges as one man does for fulfilling the pledges of another. The late farce | boat was constantly employed in proceeding to and from in ai 
of suffrage-extension may serve them, or Mr. O'Connell, in Ireland: here it will States, and Navy Island, transporting provisions and implements of war in aid 
be best for them when it is all forgotten. of the invaders at the said island, and that on the 29h December, 1837, she 
The Bishop of Worcester, Dr. James Robert Carr, died at the city of his | made several trips between the two places. That on the following evening 
diocese on Saturday. He was made Bishop of Chichester in 1824, and tran- 


several boats and men armed, were fitted out at Chippewa by order of Colonel 

ae * han in 1831. f the U ty of C McNab, who was lawfully in command of Her Majesty’s forces there, with or- 

e hearthat Dr. Graham, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- id steamboat : that this command was execut- 
bridge, is likely to be the new Bishop of Worcester.—Morning Herald. ders totake and destroy the said stea 


iti i ho oceupied the boat, then destroy- 

We understand, that in acknowledgment of the eminent public services ren- ed, the expedition having ys 64 yee aia! ia aes vr. killed hig 
dered by Major-General Sir George Arthur during his administration of the ed her. That Amos Durfee, as eis inlormes | io. ’ pe agrtipliag 
government of Upper Canada, he is about to be raised to the dignity of a Baro- | attack and not at any other time. The affidavit forth ote , that is 
net.— Globe, April 30. indicted as an accessory before the fact in what the indictment calls the mur- 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Major-General Sir John Harvey, K. | der of Darfee, but not for having any agency in the death of that person in any 
- ry ae -s Cm . the Island of Newfoundland other manner than as one of the party in the expedition sad a aladieg 

On Wednesday the Senn a a rate hues those presented, were + the tei of the a ae —< ~ we te: . . ” 
Mr. Justice Wightman, on being made a Judge of the Queen’s Bench ; Sir | (©Comré 4 public an nations: ' hei SIs Cetdlinn o: 
Robert Ker Porter, British Chargé d’ Affaires to the Republic of Venezeela, and lemn denial that he was present at all at the expedition aga 
Sir George Arthur, on their return to England. the killing of Durfee. 

On Monday, the Duke of Wellington, as a Grandee of Spain and Knight of} Mr. McLeod's counsel next read copious extracts from the correspondence 


the Golden Fleece attended at Buckingham Palace, by appointment of the | between the British Minister Mr. Fox, and several officers of state of the United 
Queen of Spzin, and invested Prince Albert with the insignia of the order of 


the Golden Fl States in relation to the subject, and also from other official 20 meme 
> ATO n eece. P . * A H 

E : . ; which related thereto, most of which has already at various times been publish- 
of haste by iS Conaipeere Seger will became 2 cnndidate fer the herough ed in the journals ; but the following note from Mr. Fox to Mr. Webster, dated 


i i i here have 
The Dublin Evening Mail reiterates an announcement put forward by that 12th March, 1841, being of so much importance in the case may here hav 
journal a fortnight since, to the effect thet Lord Ebrington is to have the seals place. 


of the Home Office, and that their present possessor is to proceed to Paris to “Her Majesty’s Government have had under consideration the subject of 


succeed Lord Granville in his high functions of Ambassador to the Court of the | the arrest and imprisonment of Alexander McLeod, on a pretended charge of 
Tuileries. The Mail adds, that in the event of Lord Ebrington going to the | arson and murder, and I am directed to make known to the Government of 
Home Office, the Earl of Clarendon will proceed to Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant ; 


3] the United States, that the British Government entirely approved of the course 
and that Lord Seaton is to have the command of the forces in the roum of Sir pursued by him. Iam instructed to demand formally, and in the name of the 
E. Blakeney, whose term of service has expired. British Government, the immediate release of Alezander McLeod, for the rea- 

The death of the Earl of Belmore, which took place at Leamington Spa on | son that the transaction was one of a public character, planned and executed 
Sunday, creates a vacancy in the Representative Peerage of Ireland. Lord | by persons duly authorized by the Colonial Government, to take such mea- 
Belmore was also Custos Rotulorum of Tyrone county. sures as may be necessary for protecting the property and lives of her Majes- 

Lord Cardigan’s conduct in causing a soldier tobe floged on Easter Sunday, | ty’s subjects, and being oe eae o, public duty, they cannot be held 
has drawn forth the following general order from the Commander-in-Chief— responsible to the laws and tribunals of any foreign country. 


‘* Horse Guards, 22d April 1841. The counsel for the prosecution then put in 2 Demurrer to the effect that 


‘“‘ The attention of the General Commanding-in-Chief has been called to the | the Caroline was a peaceful vessel at anchor in a place belunging to the United 
punishment of a soldier of the Eleventh Hussars, in the Riding-house at Houn- 


4 States ; that Col. McNab had no right to send an expedition there ; that Amos 
slow, on Sunday the 11th April. . he i N Island nilty of of. 

“Tis well known that it is not the practice of this country to carry the penal | Durfee was unconnected with the neurgenis Gh Nevy tslans, nor gulty. of. of 
sentence of the law into execution on the Lord’s Day; neither is it the prac- | fence against Great Britain, and was killed on the mainland of the United 


tice of the Army, whether employed abroad or at home. States ; and that Mr. McLeod has pleaded to the indictment preferred against 
‘* The General Commanding-in-Chief is therefore surprised that an officer in 


the situati f Lieut Colonel ding a regiment should have carried him, his plea being “ Not Guilty.” 

ne s 4 - I c gl 2 u . . . . 

such pe wri! at pron 4 cag ea —s On Tuesday the 18th, the case was continued ; the District Attorney for Nia- 
The General commanding-in-Chief desires that it may be clearly under- | gara county, read several depositions to the following effect: viz.—1l. One 


stood, that the sentence of Military Courts are not to be carried into execution | by Capt. Gilbert Appleby who deposed that Mr. McLeod was on board the Caro- 
on the Lord’s Day, excepting in cases of evident necessity, the nature of which 


t for h lef line on the night of the expedition, and made a thrust at the deponent with 
it cannot be requisite for him to define. , ison- 
“« By command of the Right Honourable the General Commanding-in-Chief sword. That he was less confident now than he was at the time that —W uae 

(Signed) « John Macdonald, Adjutant-General.”’ er was Mr. McLeod. 2. One by Leonard Anson, who «leposed that he had heard 


Lord Castlemaine, it is believed, will be a candidate for the vacancy in the | Mr. McLeod boast of having killed one American in that expedition. 3. One by 
Trish Representative Peerage caused by the death of the Earl of Belmore. Norman Barnum, who deposed that he had heard Mr. McLeod boast that his 


General Sir Rufane Shawe Donkin, M.P., K.C.B., terminated his existence | sword had drank the blood of two, at that expedition. 
at Southamton, on Saturday last, by hanging himself. 


Nottingham Election.—Mr. Walter bas been returned*for Nottingham by a 
nai 7 © rote v H ; } 8 , , F } 
majority of 238 votes. This is considered by the Conservative party a great} 4, 11,, part of Mr. McLeod it was argued that this was the first attempt ever 
triumph—Nottingham having long been awhig borough. At the last election Rey : ‘ ai h 
in 1837, they had a majority of 500. Sir John Hobhouse, the president of the | made to hold individuals personally responsible for acts done in obedience to the 


orders of legal authorities, and the ground was learnedly and forcibly gone over 
colleague. Mr. Walier’s chief recommendation to the constituency was his = of the international law in such cases. The counsel then adverted to that part 
comgnpanising basiitty to Sep anes porenaes ews Pena’ a planing, 1 of the Demurrer which relates to the fact of Durfee being killed on shore by a 
His proposer was recently the reform mayor of Nottingham. Mr. Larpent, his : P 4 diestenteun ah tne 
opponent, was supported by the whole influence of the treasury. shot and not on board in the fray; and he argued that the oats eS eae was 
Commodore Napier has been entertained at Manchester. His speech contains | 4 part of the general consequence of the attack on the Caroline. 


a few new points. Although his convention had been so summarily disallowed One of the counsel for the prosecution agreed that it was no matter how the 
by his superior officer, he had received compensation for the rebuff—* He felt 


h She Wachacidt/ eek tan af 4 hich j Caroline was occupied or engaged, nor how publicly the fact was known ; that 
that when the news arrived in England, and the circumstances under which it . . : 

= he was d or moored in American waters ought to have been sufficient 
was agreed to were detailed, the convention would be approved of by Govern- | *°® “8° anchored or . : e 


Other documents and 
evidences were read, and the Attorney General then contended that sufficient 
evidence had been tendered to make a prima facie case. 





ment. Such, he was proud to say, was the fact ; and he received a highly com- | security against such an attack as that expedition. The Counsel: was followed 


plimentary despatch from Lord Palmerston and Lord Minto, for the manner in | by the Attorney General who avowed his opinion of the competency to proceed 
which he had acted. [Great cheering.] He had the satisfaction of being sent 


; in the trial by indictment, inasmuch as Mr. McLeod had pleaded thereto. 

to Alexandria to see the treaty carried into effect.” Mehemet Ali's straight- On the other hand it is contended that the State of New York cannot take 
forward conduct in fulfilling the convention had not been met by the Porte with , opt icer ion: hana 

equal good faith—* Their Commander had secret instructions to examine into | ©°Bm/zance of an offence against the entire American nation ; that the power to 
the strength of the army of the Pacha, and if it were found weak, to attack him, | make war or peace lies with Congress or the general government ; that the aet) 
and if strong, to let him alone. A brother officer of his named Stuart, and Col. 
Mitchell, protested against the act of the Porte ; and fortunately it was not car- 
ried into effect.’’ It was he who advised Mehemet Ali’s resistance to the terms 
last offered by the Porte—‘‘ Mehemet Ali did him the honour of consulting him 
on this point ; and it was certainly a delicate question for him to advise in, but 
he must say that he could not advise him or any man to accept such terms.” 


that if it were an offence cognizable by the U.S. Courts, the trial of an indivi- 
dual would be incompatible with the pending negociations between the two go- 
vernments, and are at once unworthy of the honour and dignity of both. 

It is thought that the court will not decide this important case before the end 
of the present term. The following are the points of greatest moment which 
Exchange at NewYork on London, at 60 days, 73-4a8 percent. prem. on the Habeas Corpus tend most favourable in Mr. McLeod's case. 
ae er ——— 1. When acts are done under the commands of duly constituted public authori- 


WERT _ r . vee << ty the party acting in obedience thereto cannot be personally responsible for such 
: it ahi AR IBLONW, obedience. 


inte 2. The Supreme Court has jurisdiction to try the alleged offence, and may try 
N TTT it at Bar. It is, therefore, competent to advise the District Attorney to order a 
a nivel : Tose, BATURDAS, MAY mm, 1061. _ | nolle prosequi upon the indictment. ‘ 

















Binz ; : Ky 3. Redress having been demanded on this ground, and being now the subject 
The arrival of the steam ship Caledonia at Boston has brought us accounts 


of negotiation between the two governments, the State of New York can nei- 
from London to the 3dinst. The week preceding that date has been rife with | ther directly nor lawfully interpose its jurisdiction in the case. 


P . _ . . ; : ' } a ’ 
events in parliamentary history of no mean interest. The ministry have been In short, as con forcibly observed py Mr. wary one * wr Moheat> 
oe :; sel, the Court in acting upon the case would incur a fearful responsibi- 
signally defeated in their plan for settling the Irish franchise. Lord John Rus- | Counsel, “ae 
Ait fea _— ° ‘ a are lity, and on their decision alone might lean the great question of peace or war 
sell has given notice that he should move the House to go into Committee of | \ i} Great Britain. The learned gentleman adverted to the anxiety with which 
the whole to consider the Corn Laws, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer on | jts action was observed by the national Government, as to which he had no au- 
bringing forward the Budget of the year, in conjunction with other members of | thority to declare that it desired the release of Mr. commas but he might say 
the Cabinet, has intimated that it was their intention to propose the repeal of the | that every facility had been given to his counsel, every application of theirs for 
Coen Rews end the fell inteeducticn of the neineinte of trae ede end the abel information had been promptly and fully complied with, and he felt assured that 
mews Ot a6 Fall introduction x ar - oo tt — ae government of the United States awaited the result, with anxiety yet with 
tion or modification of protecting duties in the tariff of the United Kingdom. | confidence that this State would do right ; and in doing so would free the priso- 
Whatever may be thought of the policy of the latter measures, it is very evi- | ner. He alluded to the many points of dispute and difficulty existing between 
dent they are now resorted to, to stave off the consequences of their defeat on the two countries, and deprecated the addition of this, which would be the worst 


. , and most difficult of all, as most nearly touching the feelings of the British 
the Irish franchise question, to hold on to office even though a dissolution of par- people 





liament be the necessary consequence, and then to appeal to the people not as a Whilst the above proceedings were in progress in this city, a message from 


' 
| the Governor of the State was received by the Assembly in Albany, communi- 
legislation, which it is palpable the distresses of the times has rendered excess- cating a copy of official correspondence between the department of the State 
, . . | and the United States on the subject of Mr. McLeod ; stating likewiee that no 
ively popular among the masses. We give the debates in the House of Com arrangements had been entered into with the United States respecting that indi- 
mons on all these important topics, at as much length as our space will admit, dividual ; that he is now before the Sapreme Court of the State on a writ of 
and with this, we leave them for the present. Habeas Corpus, sued out by himself with a view to his discharge ; that the de- 
We lament to add that no accounts had reached England of the President | Pa!tment had no knowledge or privity concerning the application ; et eee 
Steamer at the last date, and she had then been out fifty-four days. Hope as to | learning the matter incidentally, maetgpotions were given to the Attorney sene- 
wetyete es : Hisar ' ral to resist the motion for the prisoner's discharge ; and concluded by assuring 
the Assembly that nothing should be done, with the consent of the depart- 

ment, tending to compromit the rights, dignity, and honour of the State. 
The proceedings in the case so far, have resulted in an order of the Court, 
There is nothing of any striking interest-in Continental politics. that Mr. MelLeod ne coeur to the custody of the Sheriff of yey You, ans 

. oS eed that the Sheriff of Niagara Co. be no longer chargeable with the said custody. 
sD Tah A mo x ‘TIT ‘ 5 nl 7 es 

— ! ~ CEEDINGS IN 7 a CASE OF MR. McLEOD. The Neapolitan Bonnet recently introduced is one of the most elegant arti- 
The case of Mr. McLeod was called on in the Supreme Court of this city on] cles we have ever seen. It is entirely new in its structure, and possesses a 
Monday last, the 17th inst., and, simple as it seems to us, it is likely to be pro-| lightness, durability and beauty altogether unique. By reference to the adver- 
longed an indefinite but tiresome extent. tisement it will be seen that the article is exclusively for sale at Mrs. Hassalls, 


ary ‘ : 
At the commencement of the proceedings, Mr. McLeod by his counsel put ve Broadway. _ 


defeated, broken Cabinet on the Irish question,but as defeated on the commercial 





her fate was giving way to despondency, and the latter feeling would no doubt 


be stronger had they received accounts from Bermuda as late as those which 
have reached this city. 


, , , av *.* The subscribers at Providence and Pawtucket, R. I., will please apply to Martin 
in an affidavit to the following effect; viz., That in December 1837, a body R ybinsc n, of Providence, for their Engr wving of the Duke of Wellington 
< ° , lo 1e1r zraving ot ‘ . 
of about 300 men proceeded from the State of New York and took forcible The Engravings for the subscribers in New I wick, have been this day sent per 
possession of Wavy Island, and there assumed a hostile position, against the | steamboat North america, from Boston, t , a Perley, Esq., of St. John’s, who 
- 2 , will forward them to the various agents for ution. 
dominions of the Queen ; that these oce Jpants of Navy Island were to a great | The Engravines for Lower Canada, have “2 sent per Canal to Messrs. Armour 
extent citizens of the United States, and were cc ded by one Rensellaer, | 22¢ Ramsay. , - 
! . . C ue commended by Subscribers at Quebec and below, will please apply to Joseph Tardif, our Agent 
also a citizen of the United States, and that they were supplied with provisions | there . 
. ; " , . ; on Ruhencihars Three Rivers and neiz r od, will please apply to Capt obert- 
and arms from the United States, and from the citizens thereof. That, to re “ me mn ore a nT ee Riv i ne ll please app I 
| son, Ss “aS . 
| P | this invasion an army of about 2500 men was assembled at Chippewa by Subscribers at St. J .. C.. ease apply to Jason C. Pierce Esq., all other 
} > i 1 . subscribers in Lower ¢ ula Cas in them of Messrs. Armour and Ramsay, Mon- 
order of the Provincial Government? and that a frequent cannosade was kept treal 
, } } } “2G nt , liing Ager rill deliv se in Upper Canada, Buf- 
up between that and the invaders. an & the enmacet qwhi » te Mr G. Mounta ir Tra Avent, will deliver tho i . 
I yat army and the inva | ts, and that the support wh ch the latter falo and Rochester, to each subscriber individually, with the exception of Amherst - 
received from the citizens and residents of the United States prevented the | burg and Sandwich. 








in which the prisoner is alleged to have participated is one publicly authorized ;) 
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-BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Dolly Varden’s pretty little head was yet bewildered by various recollections 
of the , and her bright eyes were yet dazzled by a crowd of images, 
dancing before them like motes in the sunbeams, among which the effigy of 
one partner in particular did especially figure, the same being a young coach- 
maker (a master in his own right) who had given her to understand, when he 


handed her into the chair at parting, that it was his fixed resolve to neglect his 


business from that time, and die slowly for the love of her—Dolly’s head, and 

es, and thoughts, and seven senses, were all in a state of flutter and confu- 
des for which the party was accountable, although it was now three days old, 
when, as she was sitting listlessly at breakfast, reading all manner of fortunes 
(that is to say, of married and flourishing fortunes) in the grounds of her 
teacup, a step was heard in the workshop, and Mr. Edward Chester was 
descried through the glass door, standing among the rusty locks and keys, like 
love among the roses—for which apt comparison the historian may by no 
means taks any credit to himself, the same being the invention, in a sentimental 
mood, of the chaste and modest Miggs, wi.o, beholding him from the doorsteps 
she was then cleaning, did, in her maiden meditation, give utterance to the si- 


mile. 

The locksmith, who happened at the moment to have his eyes thrown up- 
ward and his head Seckiwend, in an intense communing with Toby, did not see 
his visitor, until Mrs. Varden, more watchful than the rest, had desired Sim Tap- 
pertit to open the glass door and give him admission—from which untoward cir- 
cumstance the good lady argued (for she could deduce a precious moral from 
the most trifling event) that to take a draught of small ale in the morning 
was to observe a pernicious, irreligious, and Pagan custom, the relish whereof 
should be left to swine, and Saten, or at least to Popish persons, and should 
be shunned by the righteous as a work of sin and evil. She would no doubt 
have pursued her admonition much further, and would have founded on it a 
long list of precious precepts of inestimable value, but that the young gentle- 


man standing by in « somewhat uncomfortable and discomfited manner while | 


“ read her spouse this lecture, occasioned her to bring it to a premature con- 
clusion. 

“I’m sure you'll excuse me sir,” said Mrs. Varden, rising and curtseying. 
“Varden is so very thoughtless, and needs so much reminding—Sim, bring a 
chair here.” 

Mr. Tappertit obeyed, with a flourish implying that he did so, under pro- 
test. 

“ And you can go, Sim” said the locksmith. , ; 

Mr. Tappertit obeyed again, still under protest; and betaking himself to 
the workshop, began seriously to fear that he might find it necessary to poison 
his master, before his time was out. 

In the meantime, Edward returned suitable replies to Mrs. Varden's courte- 
sies, and lady brightened up very much ; so that when he accepted a dish of 
tea from the fair hands of Bolly, she was perfectly agreeable. 

“1 am sure if there’s anything we can do,—Varden, or I, or Dolly either,— 
to serve you, sir, at any time, you have only to say it, and it shall be done,” 
said Mrs. V. 

“T am much obliged to you,I am sure,” returned Edward. ‘‘ You encourage 
me to say that I have come here now, to beg your good offices.” 

Mrs. Varden was delighted beyond measure. 

‘It occurred to me that probably your fair daughter might be going to the 
Warren, either to-day or to-morrow’’ said Edward, glancing at Dolly ; “and 
if ao, and you will allow her to take charge of this letter, Ma’am, you will 
oblige me more thanI can tell you. The truth is, that while I am very 
anxious it should reach its destination, I have particular reasons for not trust- 
ing it to any other conveyance ; so that without your help, I am wholly at a 
loss.” 


“She was not going that way sir, either to-day, or to-morrow, nor indeed 
all next week,” the lady graciously rejoined, ‘but we shall be very glad to 
put ourselves out of the way on your account, and if you wish it, you may de- 
pend upon its going to-day. You might suppose” said Mrs. Varden, frown- 
ing at her husband, ‘from Varden’s sitting there so glum and silent, that he 
objected to this arrangement ; but you must not mind that, sir, if you please. 
It’s re way at home. Out of doors, he can be cheerful and talkative 
enough.” 

Now, the fact was, that the unfortunate locksmith, blessing his stars te find 
his helpmate in such good humour, had been sitting with a beaming face, 
hearing this discourse with a joy past all expression. Wherefore this sudden 
attack quite took him by surprise. 

“My dear Martha—”’ he said. 

“Oh yes, I dare say,” interrupted Mrs. Varden, with a smile of mingled scorn 
and pleasantry. ‘ Very dear! We all know that.” 

“No, but my good soul” said Gabriel, ‘‘ you are quite mistaken. You are 
indeed. I was delighted to find you so kind and ready. I waited, my dear, 
anxiously, I assure you, to hear what you would say.” 

“You waited anxiously,” repeated Mrs. V. ‘Yes! Thank you Varden. 
You waited, as you always do, that [ might bear the blame, if any came of it. 
But I am used to it,” said the lady with a kind of solemn titter, ‘ and that’s my 
comfort !” 

“I give you my word, Martha—” said Gabriel. 

“Let me give you my word, my dear,” interposed his wife with a christian 
amile, “that such discussions as these between married people, are much better 
left alone. Therefore, if you please Varden, we'll drop the subject. I have 
no wish to pursue it. I could. I might say a great deal. But! would rather 
not. Pray don’t say any more.” 

“T don’t want to say any more,” rejoined the goaded locksmith. 

“ Well then, don’t,” said Mrs. Varden. 

“ Nor did I begin it, Martha,” added the locksmith, good humouredly, “I 
must say that.” 

“ You did not begin it, Varden !” exclaimed his wife, opening her eyes very 
wide and looking round upon the company, as though she would say, “‘ You 
hearthis man! “ You did not begin it, Varden! But you shall not say I was 
out of temper. No, you did not begin it, oh dear no, not you, my dear!” 

“Well, well,” said the locksmith. ‘ That’s settled then.” 

“Oh yes,” rejoined his wife, “quite. If you like to say Dolly began it, my 
dear, I shall not contradict you. I know my duty. I need know it, f am sure. 
I am often obliged to bear it in mind, when my inclination perhaps would be for 
the moment to forget it. Thank you, Varden.” And so, with a mighty show 
of humility and forgiveness, she folded her hands, and looked round again, with 
a smile which plainly said “If you desire to see the first and foremost among 
female martyrs, here she is, on view !” 

This little incident, illustrative though it was of Mrs. Varden’s extraordinary 
sweetness and amiability, had so strong atendency to check the conversation 
and to disconcert all parties but that excellent lady, that only a few monosylla- 
bles were uttered until Edward withdrew ; which he presently did, thanking the 
lady of the house a great many times for her condescension, and whispering in 
Dolly's ear that he would call on the morrow, in case there should happen to 
be an answer to the note—which, indeed, she knew without his telling, as Bar- 
naby and his friend Grip had dropped in on the previous night to prepare her 
for the visit which was then terminating. 

Gabriel, who had attended Edward to the door, came back with his hands in 
his pockets ; and, after fidgeting about the room in a very uneasy manner, and 
casting a great many sidelong looks at Mrs. Varden (who with the calmest 
countenance in the world was five fathoms deep in the Protestant Manual,) in- 
quired of Dolly how she meant to go. Dolly supposed by the stage-coach, and 
looked at her lady mother, who finding herself silently appealed to, dived down 
at least another fathom into the Manual, and became unconscious of all earthly 


things. 

“Marthe—” said the locksmith. 

“T hear you, Varden,” said his wife, without rising to the surface. 

“T am sorry, my dear, you have such an objection to the Maypole and old 
John, for otherways as it's a very fine morning, and Saturday's not a busy day 
with us, we might have all three gone to Chigwell in the chaise, and had quite 
a happy day of it.” 

Mrs. Varden immediately closed the Manual, and bursting into 
ed to be led up stairs. , 

‘What is the matter now Martha ?”’ inquired the locksmith. 

To which Martha rejoined “Oh! don’t speak to me,” and protested in agony 
that if anybody had told her so, she wouldn't have believed it. 

** But Martha” said Gabriel, putting himself in the way as she was movin 
with the aid of Dolly's shoulder, ‘ wouldn't have believed what? Tell me 
what’s wrong now. Do tell me. Upon my soul I don’t know. Do you know 
child? Damme !” cried the locksmith, plucking at his wig in a kind of frenzy, 
“nobody does know, I verily believe, but Miggs !” 

“ Miggs,” said Mrs. Varden faintly, and with symptoms of approaching inco- 
herence, “is attached to me, and that is sufficient to draw down hatred upon 
her in this house. She is a comfort to me, whatever she may be to others.” 

“ She’s no comfort to me,” cried Gabriel, made bold by despair. ‘* She's 
the misery of tay life. She's all the plagues of Egypt in one.” 

‘“* She's considered so, [ have no doubt,” said Mrs. Varden. ‘I was prepared 
for that ; it’s natural; it’s of a piece with the rest. When you taunt me as 
you do to my face, how can I wonder that you taunt her behind her back !” And 


tears, request- 


g off 


here the incoherence coming on very strong, Mrs. Varden wept, and laughed, 
and sobbed, and shivered, and hiccoughed, and choaked ; and said she knew it 
was very foolish but she couldn't help it ; and that when she was dead and 


gone, perhaps they would be sorry for it—which really under the circumstances 


did not appear quite so probable as she seemed to think—with a great deal more 
to the same effect. In a word, she passed with great decency through all the 
ceremonies incidental to such occasions ; and bein supported up stairs, was de- 
posited in a highly spasmodic state on her own bed, where Miss Miggs shortly 
afterwards flung herself upon the body. ‘ 

The philosophy of all this was, that Mrs. Varden wanted to go to Chigwell ; 
that she did not want to make any concession or explanation; that she would 





only go on being implored and entreated so to do; and that she would accept no 
other terms. Accordingly, after a vast amount of moaning and crying up stairs, 
and much damping of foreheads, and vinegaring of temples, and_hartshorning 
of noses, and so forth ; and after most pathetic adjurations from Miggs, assist- 
ed by warm brandy-and-water not over-weak, and divers other cordials, also of 
a stimulating quality, administered at first in teaspoonsful and afterwards in in- 
creasing doses, and of which Miss Miggs herself partook as a preventive mea- 
sure (for fainting is infectious ;) after all these remedies, and many more too 
numerous to mention, but not totake, had been applied ; and many verbal con- 
solations, moral, religious, and miscellaneous, had been superadded thereto ; 
the locksmith humbled himself, and the end was gained. 

“Tf it’s only for the sake of peace and quietness, father,” said Dolly, urging 
him to go up-stairs. 

‘Oh, Doll, Doll,” said her good-natured father. 
band of your own—” 

Dolly glanced at the glass. 
ell, when vou have,” said the locksmith, ‘never faint, my darling. 
More domestic unhappiness has come of easy fainting, Doll, than from all the 
greater passioas put together. Remember that, my dear, if you would be really 
happy, which you never can be, if yourhusband isn’t. And a word in your ear, 
my precious. Never have a Miggs about you !” 

With this advice he kissed his blooming daughter on the cheek, and slowly 
repaired to Mrs. Varden’s room ; where that lady, lying all pale and languid on 
her couch, was refreshing herself with a sight of her last new bonnet, which 
| Miggs, as a means of calming her scattered spirits, displayed to the best advan- 
tage at her bedside. 

“ Here’s master, mim,” said Miggs. .‘‘ Oh, what a happiness it is when man 
and wife come round again! Oh gracious, to think that him and her should 
ever have a word together!” In the energy of these sentiments, which were 
uttered as an apostrophe to the Heavens in general, Miss Miggs perched the 
bonnet on the top of her own head, and folding her hands, turned on her tears. 

“‘T can’t help it,” cried Miggs. ‘IT couldn't, if I was to be drownded in 
’em. She has sucha forgiving spirit! She'll forget all that has passed, and 
go along with you, sir—Oh, if it was to the world’s end, she’d go along with 
you.” 

Mrs. Varden with a faint smile gently reproved her attendant for this enthu- 
siasm, and reminded her at the same time that she was far too unwell to venture 
out that day. 

‘Oh no, you’re not, mim, indeed you're not,” said Miggs ; ‘‘I repeal to mas- 
ter; master knows you’re not, mim. The hair, and motion of the shay, will do 
you good, mim, and you must not give way, you must notraly. She must keep 
up musn’t she, sir, for all our sakes? I was telling her that, just now. She 


“Tf you ever have a hus- 











I’m sure. There's Miss Dolly’s a going you know, and master, and you, and ail 
so happy and so comfortable. Oh!” cried Miggs, turning om the tears again, 
previous to quitting the room in great emotion, ‘‘I never see such a blessed one 
as she is for the forgiveness of her spirit, I never, never, never did. Nor more 
did master neither; no, nor no one—never !” 

For five minutes or thereabouts, Mrs. Varden remained mildly opposed to all 
her husband’s prayers that she would oblige him by taking a day’s pleasure, but 
relenting at length, she suffered herself to be persuaded, and granting him her 
free forgiveness (the merit whereof, she meekly said, rested with the Manual 
and not with her), desired that Miggs might come and help her dress. The 
handmaid attended promptly, and it is but justice to their joint exertions to record 
that, when the good lady came down-stairs in course of time, completely decked 
out for the journey, she really looked as if nothing had happened, and appeared 
in the very best health imaginable. 

As to Dolly, there she was again, the very pink and pattern of good looks, in 
a smart little cherry-coloured mantle, with a hood of the same drawn over her 
head, and upon the top of that hood, a little straw hat trimmed with cherry-co- 
loured ribbons, and worn the merest trifle on one side—just enough in short to 
make it the wickedest and most provoking head-dress that ever malicious mili- 
ner devised. And not to speak of the manner in which these cherry-coloured 
decorations brightened her eyes, or vied with her lips, or shed a new bloom on 
her face, she wore such acruel little muff, and such a heart-rending pair of 
shoes, and was so surrounded and hemmed in, as it were, by aggravations of all 
kinds, that when Mr. Tappertit, holding the horse's head, saw her come out of 
the house alone, such impulses came over him to decoy her into the chaise and 








drive off like mad, that he would unquestionably have done it, but for certain 
uneasy doubts besetting him as to the shortest way to Gretna Green ; whether 
it was up the street or down, or up the right-hand turning or the left ; and whe- 
ther, supposing all the turnpikes to be ca~tied by storm, the blacksmith in the 
end would marry them on credit ; which ty reason of his clerical office appeared, 
even to his excited imagination, so unlikely, that he hesitated. And while he 
stood hesitating, and looking post-chaises-and-six at Dolly, out came his master 
and his mistress, and the constant Miggs, and the opportunity was gone for ever. 
For now the chaise creaked upon its springs, and Mrs. Varden was inside ; and 
now it creaked again, and more than ever, and the locksmith was inside ; and 
now it bounded once, as if its heart beat lightly, and Dolly was inside ; and now 
it was gone and its place was empty, and he and that dreary Miggs were stand- 
ing in the street together. 

The hearty locksmith was in as good a humour as if nothing had occurred for 
the last twelve months to put him out of his way, Dolly was all smiles and gra 
ces, and Mrs. Varden was agreeable beyond all precedent. As they jogged 
through the streets talking of this thing and of that, who should be descried upon 
the pavement but that very coachmaker, looking so genteel that nobody would 
have velieved he had ever had anything to do with a coach but riding in it, and 
bowing like any nobleman. To be sure Dolly was confused when she bowed 
again, and to be sure the cherry-coloured ribbons trembled a little when she met 
his mournful eye, which seemed to say, ‘I have kept my word, I have begun, 
the business is going to the devil, and you're the cause of it.’ There he stood, 
rooted to the ground: as Dolly said, like a statue ; and as Mrs. Varden said, like 
a pump; till they turned the corner: and when her father thought it was like 
his impudence, and her mother wondered what he meant by it, Dolly blushed 
again till her very hood was pale. 

But on they went, not the less merrily for this, and there was the locksmith in 
the incautious fulness of his heart “ pulling-up ” at all manner of places, and 
evincing a most intimate acquaintance with all the taverns on the road, and all 
the landlords and all the landladies, with whom, indeed, the little horse was on 
equally friendly terms, for he kept on stopping of his own accord. Never 
were people so glad to see other people as these landlords and landladies were 
to bebold Mr. Varden and Mrs. Varden and Miss Varden; and wouldn’t they 
get out, said one; and they really must walk up-stairs; said another, and 
| she would take it ill and be quite certain they were proud if they wouldn't 
| have a little taste of something, said a third; and so on, that it really was 
| quite a Progress rather than a ride, and one continued scene of hospitality 

from beginning toend. It was pleasant enough to be held in such esteem, not 

to mention the refreshments ; so Mrs. Vardea said nothing at the time, and 
was all affability and delight—but such a body of evidence as she collected 
against the unfortunate locksmith that day, to be used thereafter as occasion 
might require, never was got together for matrimoniai purposes. 

In course of time—and in course of a pretty long time too, for these agree- 
able interruptions delayed them not a little,—they arrived upon the skirts of 
the Forest, and riding pleasantly on among the trees, came at last to the May- 
pole, where the locksmith’s cheerful ‘*Yoho!”’ speedily brought to the porch 
old John, and after him young Joe, both of whom were so transfixed at sight of 
the ladies, that for a moment they were perfectly unable to give them any wel- 
come, and could do nothing but stare. 

It was only for a momeat, however, that Joe forgot himself, for speedily re- 
viving, he thrust his drowsy father aside—to Mr. Willet’s mighty and inex- 
pressible indignation—and darting out, stood ready to help them to alight. It 
was necessary for Dolly to get out first. Joe had her in his arms ;—ves, though 
for a space of time no longer than you could count one in, Joe had her in his 
arms. Here was a glimpse of happiness! 

[t would be difficult to describe what a flat and common-place affair the 
helping Mrs. Varden out afterwards was, but Joe did it, and did it too with the 
best grace in the world. Then old John, who, entertaining a dull and foggy 
sort of idea that Mrs. Varden wasn’t fond of him, had been in some doubt whe- 
ther she might not have come for purposes of assault and battery, took courage, 
hoped she was well, and offered to conduct her into the house. This tender 
being amicably received, they inarched in together ; Joe and Dolly followed 
arm-in-arm, (happiness again!) and Varden brought up the rear. 

Old John would have it that they must sit in the bar, and nobody objecting, 
into the bar they went. All bars are snug places, but the Maypole’s was the 








must remember us, even if she forgets herself. Master will persuade you, mim, | 
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away in hollow window-seats, all crammed to the throat with eatables, drink- 
ables, or savoury condiments; lastly, and to crown all, as typical of the im- 
mense resources of the establishment, and it» defiances to all visitors to cut 
and come again, such a stup heese ! 

It is a poor heart that never rejoices—it must have been the poorest, weak- 
est, and most watery heart that ever beat, which would not have warmed to- 
wards the Maypole bar. Mrs. Varden’s did directly. She could no more have 
reproached John Willet among those household gods, the kegs and bottles, 
lemons, pipes, and cheese, than she could have stabbed him with his own 
bright carving-knife. The order for dinner too—it might have soothed a sa- 
vage. ‘A hit of fish,’’ said John to the cook, ‘‘ and some lamb chops (bread- 
ed, with plenty of ketchup), and a good salad, and a roast spring chicken, with 
a dish of sausages and mashed potatoes, or something of that sort.” Some- 
thing of that sort! The resources of these inns! To talk carelessly about 
dishes, which in themselves were a first-rate holiday kind of dinner, suitable to 
one’s wedding day, as something of that sort: meaning, if you can’t get a 
spring chicken, any other trifle in the way of poultry will do—such as a Pea- 
cock, perhaps! The kitchen too, with its great broad cavernous chimney : the 
kitchen, where nothing in the way of cookery seemed impossible ; where you 
could believe in anything to eat, they chose to tell you of. Mrs. Varden re- 
turned from the contemplation of these wonders to the bar again, with a head 
quite dizzy and bewildered. Her housekeeping capacity was rot large enough 
to comprehend them. She was obliged to go to sleep. Waking was pain, in 
the midst of such immensity. 

Dolly in the meanwhile, whose gay heart and head ran upon other matters, 
passed vut at the garden door, and glancing back now and then (but of course 
uot wondering whether Joe saw her), tripped away by a path across the fields 
with which she was well acquainted, to discharge her mission at the Warren ; 
ind this deponent hath been informed and verily believes, that you might have 
seen many less pleasant objects than the cherry-coloured mantle and ribbons, 
as they went fluttering along the green meadows in the bright light of the day, 
like giddy things as they were. 





CHAPTER XX. 

The proud consciousness of her trust, and the great importance she derived 
from it, might have advertised it to allthe house if she had had to run the 
gauntlet of its inhabitants ; but as Dolly had played in every dull room and 
passage many and many a time, when a child, and had ever since been the 
humble friend of Miss Haredale, whose foster-sister she was, she was as free 
of the building as the young lady herself. So, using no greater precaution 
than holding her breath and walking on tiptoe as she passed the library door, 
she went straight to Emma’s room as a privileged visitor. 

It was the liveliest room in the building. The chamber was sombre like the 
rest for the matter of that, but the presence of youth and beauty would make 
a prison cheerful (saving alas! that confinement withers them), and lend some 
charms of their own to the gloomiest scene Birds, flowers, books, drawing, 
music, and a hundred such graceful tokens of feminine loves and cares, filled it 
with more of life aud hnman sympathy than the whole house besides seemed 
made to hold. There was heart in the room; and who that has a heart, ever 
fails to recognize the silent presence of another! 

Dolly had one undoubtedly, and it was not a tough one either, though there 
was a little mist of coquettishness about it, such as sometimes surrounds that 
sun of life in its morning, and slightly dims its lustre. Thus when Emma rose 
to greet her, and kissing her affectionately on the cheek, told her, in her quiet 
way, that she had been very unhappy, the tears stood in Dolly’s eyes, and she 
felt more sorry than she could tell; but next moment she happened to raise 
them to the glass, and really there was something there so exceedingly agree- 
able, that as she sighed, she smiled, and felt surprisingly consoled. 

‘*] have heard about it, Miss,” said Dolly, ‘and it's very sad indeed, but 
when things are at the worst they are sure to mend.” 

‘* But are you sure they are at the worst?” asked Emma, with a smile. 

‘Why, I don’t see how they can very well be more unpromising than they 
are; I really don’t,’’ said Dolly. ‘And I bring something to begin with.” 

‘* Not from Edward ?”’ 

Dolly nodded and smiled, and feeling in her pockets (there were pockets in 
those days) with an affectation of not being able to find what she wanted, 
which greatly enhanced her importance, at length produced the letter. As 
Emma hastily broke the seal and became absorbed in its contents, Dolly's 
eyes, by one of those strange accidents for which there is no accounting, wan- 
dered to the glass again. She could not help wondering whether the coach- 
meker suffered very much, and quite pitied the poor man. 

It was a long letter—a very long letter, written close on all four sides of the 
sheet of paper, and crossed afterwards , but it was not a consolatory letter, for 
as Emma read it she stopped from time to time to put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. Tobe sure Dolly marvelled greatly to see her in so much distress, for 
to her thinking a love affair ought to be one of the best jokes, on the slyest, 
merriest kind of thing in life. But she set it down in her own mind that all this 
came from Miss Haredale’s being so constant, and that if she would only take 
on with some other voung gentleman—just in the most innocent way possible, 
to keep her first lover up to the mark—she would find herself inexpressibly 
comforted. 

‘*T am sure that’s what I should do if it was me,” thought Dolly. “To 
make one’s sweethearts miserable is well enough and quite right, but to be made 
miserable one’s self is a little too much !” 

However, it wouldn’t do to say so, and therefore she looked on in silence. 
She needed a pretty considerable stretch of patience, for when the long letter 
had been read once all through it was read again, and when it had been read 
twice all through it was read again. During this tedious process, Dolly be- 
guiled the time in the most improving manner that occurred to her, by curling 
her hair on her fingers, with the aid of the looking-glass before mentioned, and 
giving it some killing twists. 

Everything has anend. Even young ladies in love cannot read their letters 
forever. In course of time the packet was folded up, and it only remained to 
write the answer. 

But as this promised to be a work of time likewise, Emma said she would put 
it off until after dinner, and that Dolly must dine with her. As Dolly had made 
up her mind to do so beforehand, she required very little pressing ; and when 
they had settled this point, they went to walk in the garden. 

They strolled up and down the terrace walks, talking incessantly—at least 
Dolly never left off once—and making that quarter of the sad and mournful 
house quite gay. Not that they talked loudly or laughed much, but they were 
both so very handsome, and it was such a breezy dav, and their light dresses and 
dark curls appeared so free and joyous in their abandonment, and Emma was so 
fair, and Dolly so rosy, and Emma so delicately shaped, and Dolly so plump, 
and—in short, there are no flowers for any garden like such flowers, let horticul- 
turists say what they may, and both house and garden seemed to know it, and 
brighten up sensibly. 

After this, came the dinner and the letter writing, and some more talking, in 
the ceurse of which Miss Haredale took occasion to charge upon Dolly certain 
flirtish and inconsistent propensities, which accusations Dolly seemed to think 
very complimentary indeed, and to be mightily amused with. Finding her quite 
incorrigible in this respect. Emma suffered *her to depart ; but not before she 
had confided to her that important and never-sufficiently-to-be-taken-care-of 
answer, and endowed her moreover with a pretty little bracelet as a keepsake. 
Having clasped it on her arm, and again advised her half in jest and half in ear- 
nest to amend her roguish ways, for she knew she was fond of Joe at heart 
(which Dolly stoutly denied, with a great many haughty protestations that she 
could do better than that indeed! and so forth,) she bade her farewell ; and af- 
ter calling her back to give her more supplemeptary messages for Edward, than 
anybody with tenfold the gravity of Dolly Varden could be reasonably expected 
to rememember, at length dismissed her. 

Dolly bade her good bye, and tripping lightly down the stairs arrived at the 
dreaded library door, and was about to pass it egain on tiptoe, when it opened, 
and behold! there stood Mr. Haredale. Now, Dolly had from her childhood 
associated with this gentleman the idea of something grim and ghostly, and 
being at the moment conscience-stricken besides, the sight of him threw 
her into such a flurry that she could neither acknowledge his presence nor run 
away, 80 she gave a great start, and then with downcast eyes stood still and 
trembled. 

“Come here, girl,” said Mr. Haredale, taking her by the hand. “TI want to 
speak to you.” 

“If you please sir, I’m ina hurry,” faltered Dolly, ‘‘ard—and you have 
frightened me by eoming so suddenly upon me sir—I would rather go sir, if 
you'll be so good as to let me.” 

“Immediately,” said Mr. Haredale, who had by this time led her into the 
room and closed the door. ‘You shall go directly. You have just left 
Emma?” 

“ Yes sir, just this minute.—Father’s waiting for me sir, if you'll please to 
have the goodness Sie 
“IT know. I know,” said Mr. Haredale. “ Answer me a question. What 
did you bring here to-day?” 

“Bring here, sir?” faltered Dolly. 











very snuggest, cosiest, and completest bar, that ever the wit of man devised 
Such amezing bottles in old oaken pigeon-holes; sech gleaming tankards 


dangling from pegs at about the same inclination as thirty men would hold 
them to their lips ; such sturoy little Dutch kegs ranged in rows on shelves; 
so many lemons hanging in separate net§, and forming the fragrant grove alrea 
dy mentioned in this chronicle, suggestive, with goodly loaves of snowy sugar 











stowed away hard by, of punch, idealised beyond all mortal kr owledge ; such 
closets, such presses, such drawers full of pipes, such places for putting things 





*¢ You will tell the truth, Iam sure. Yes.” 

Dolly hesitated for a little while, and somewhat emboldened by his manner, 
said at last, ‘‘ Well then sir. It was a letter.” 

“From Mr. Edward Chester, of course. And you are the bearer of the 
answer ?’’ 

Dolly hesitated again, and not being able to decide upon any other course of 
action, burst into tears. 
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«You alarm yourself without cause,” said Mr. Haredale. Why are you 
so foolish? Surely you can answer me. You know that I have but to put 
the question to Emma and learn the truth directly. Have you the answer with 

out” P 
Dolly had what is popularly called a spirit of her own, and being now fairly 
at bay, made the best of it. ; 

« Yes sir,” she rejoined, trembling and frightened as she was. “ Yes sir, I 
have. You may kill me if you please sir, but I won’t give it up. I’m very 
sorry,—but I won’t. There sir.” ¥ 

«[ commend your firmness, and your plain-speaking,” said Mr. Haredale. 
« Rest assured that I have as little desire to take your letter as your life. You 
are a very discreet messenger and a good girl.” p 

Not feeling quite certain, as she afterwards said, whether he might not be 
‘coming over her”? with these compliments, Dolly kept as far from him as she 
could, cried again, and resolved to defend her pocket (for the letter was there) 
to the last extremity. , 

‘**T have some design,” said Mr. Haredale after a short silence, during which 
a smile, as he regarded her, had struggled through the gloom and melancholy 
that was natural to his face, ‘‘ of providing a companion for my niece ; for her 
life is a very lonely one. Would you like the office You are the oldest 
friend she has, and the best entitled to it.” . 

“| don’t know sir,” answered Dolly, not sure but he was bantering her; ‘I 
can’t say. I don’t know what they might wish at home. I couldn’t give an 
opinion, sir.” > 

“If your friends had no objection, would you have any!” said Mr. Haredale. 
“Come. There's a plain question ; and easy to answer.” 

‘None at all that I know of sir,” replied Dolly. ‘I should be very glad to 
be near Miss Emma of course, and alwaysam.” — 

“That's weil,” said Mr. Haredale. ‘That is all I hadto say. You are 
anxious to go. Don’t let me detain you.” 

Dolly didn’t let him, nor did she wait for him to try, for the words had no 
sooner passed his lips than she was out of the room, out of the house, and in 
the fields.again. ; 

The first thing to be done, of course, when she came to herself and consider- 
ed what a flurry she had been in, was to cry afresh ; and the next thing, when 
she reflected how well she had got over it, was to laugh heartily. ‘The tears 
once banished gave place to the smiles, and at last Doliy laughed so much that 
she was fain to lean against a tree, and give vent to her exultation. When 
she could laugh no longer, and was quite tired, she put her head-dress to rights, 
dried her eyes, looked back very merrily and triumphantly at the Warren chim- 
neys, which were just visible, and resumed her walk. 

The twilight had come on, and it was quickly growing dusk, but the path was 
so familiar to her from frequent traversing that she hardly thought of this, and 
certainly felt no uneasiness at being alone. Moreover, there was the bracelet 
to admire; and when she had given it a good rub, and held it out at arm’s 
length, it sparkled and glittered so beautifully on ber wrist, that to look at it 
in every point of view and every possible turn of the arm, was quite an ab- 
sorbing business. There was the letter, too, and it looked so mysterivus and 
knowing, when she took it out of her pocket, and it held, asshe knew, so much 
inside, that to turnit over and over, and think about it, and wonder how it be- 
gan, and how it ended, and what it said all through, was another matter of con- 

“stant occupation. Between the bracelet and the letter, there was quite enough 
to do without thinking of anything else ; and admiring each by turns, Dolly 
went on gaily. 

As she passed through a wicket gate to where the path was narrow, and lay 
between two hedges garnished here and there with trees, she heard a rustling 
close at hand, which brought her to a sudden stop. She listened. All was 
very quiet, and she went on again—not absolutely frightened, but a little quicker 
than before perhaps, and possibly not quite so much at her ease, for a check of 
that kind is startling. 

She had no sooner moved on again, than she was conscious of the same sound, 
which was like that of a person tramping stealthily among bushes and brush- 
wood. Looking towards the spot whence it appeared to come, she almost fan- 
cied she could make out a crouching figure. She stopped again. All was 
quiet as before. On she went once more—decidedly faster now—and tried to 
sing sofily to herself. It must be the wind. { 

But how came the wind to blow only when she walked, and cease when she 
stood still? She stopped involuntarily as she made the reflection, and the rust- 
ling noise stopped likewise. She was really frightened now, and was yet hesi- 
tating what to do, when the bushes crackled and snapped. and a man came 
plunging through them, close before her. 





CHAPTER XXI. 

It was for the moment an inexpressible relief to Dolly, to recognize in the 
person who forced himself into the path so abruptly, and now stood directly in 
her way, Hugh of the Maypole, whose name she uttered in a tone of delighted 
surprise that came from her heart. 

‘Was it you?” shesaid, ‘how glad I am to see you! and how could you 
terrify me so !” 

: In answer to which, he said nothing at all, but stood quite still, looking at 
er. 

‘* Did you come to meet me *” asked Dolly. 

Hugh nodded, and muttered something to the effect that he had been waiting 
for her, and had expected her sooner. 

‘I thought it likely they would send,” said Dolly, greatly re-assured by this. 

** Nobody sent me,” was his sullen answer. “I came of my own accord.” 

The rough bearing of this fellow, and his wild, uncouth appearance, had often 
filled the girl with a vague apprehension even when other people were by, and 
had occasioned her to shrink from him involuntarily. The having him for an 
unbidden companion in so solitary a place, with the darkness fast gathering 
about them, renewed and even increased the alarm she had felt at first. 

If his manner had been merely dogged and passively fierce as usual, she 
would have had no greater dislike to his company than she always felt—per- 
haps, indeed, would have been rather glad to have had him at hand. But there 
was something of coarse bold admiration in his look, which terrified her very 
much. She glanced timidly towards him, uncertain whether to go forward or 
retreat, and he stood gazing at her like a handsome satyr ; and so they remain- 
ed for some short time without stirring or breaking silence. At length Dolly 
took courage, shot past him, and hurried on. 

+“ Why do you spend so much breath in avoiding me?” said Hugh, accom- 
modating his pace to hers, and keeping close at her side. 

“T wish to get back as quickly as I can, and you walk too near me,” answer- 
ed Dolly. 

“Too near !” said Hugh, stooping over her so that she could feel his breath 
upon her forehead. ‘* Why too near? You're always proud to me, mistress.” 

‘“‘T am proud to noone. You mistake me,” answered Dolly. ‘Fall back, if 
you please, or go on.” 

‘* Nay, mistress,” he rejoined, endeavouring to draw her arm through his. 
“T'll walk with you.” 

She released herself, and clenching her little hand, struck him with right 
good will. Atthis, Maypole Hugh burst into a roar of laughter, and passing 
his arm about her waist, held her in his strong grasp as easily as if she had 
been a bird. 

“Hahaha! Well done mistress! Strike again. You shall beat my face, 
and tear my hair, and pluck my beard up by the roots, and welcome, for the sake 
of your bright eyes. Strike again mistress. Do. Hahaha! [like it.” 

‘“* Let me go,” she cried, endeavouring with both her hands to push him off 
‘“* Let me go this moment.” 

** You had as good be kinder to me, Sweetlips,” said Hugh. ‘ You had, in- 
deed. Come. Tellme now. Why are you always so proud? I don't quar- 
rel with you for it. I love you when you're prood. Hahaha! You can’t 
hide your beauty from a poor fellow; that’s a comfort !” 

She gave him no answer, but as he had not yet checked her progress, conti- 
nued to press forward as rapidly as she cduld. At length, between the hurry 
she had made, her terror, and the tightness of his embrace, her strength failed 
her, and she could go no further. 

“Hugh,” eried the panting girl, “‘ good Hugh; if you will leave me I will 
give you anything—everything I have—and never tell one word of this to any 
living creature.” 

‘You had best not,” he answered. “ Harkye, little dove, you had best not. 
All about here know me, and what I dare do if I have a mind. If ever you 
are going to tell, stop when the words are on your lips, and think of the mis- 


chief you'll bring, if you do, upon some innocent heads that you wouldn't 
wish to hurt a hair of. Bring trouble on me, and I'll bring trouble and 
something more on them in return. I care no more for them than for so 
many dogs ; not somuch—why should 1? I'd sooner kill a man than a dog any 
day. I’ve never been sorry for a man’s death in all my life, and I have for a 
dog's.” 

Phere was something so thoroughly savage in the manner of these expres- 
sions, and the looks and gestures by which they were accompanied, that her 
great fear of him gave her new strength, and enabled her by a sudden effort to 
excricate herself and run fleetly from him. But Hugh was as nimble, strong, 
and swift of foot, as any man in broad England, and it was but a fruitless expen- 


diture of energy, for he had her in his encircling arms again before she had gone 
a hundred yards. 


“« Softly, darling —gently—wouid you fly from rough Hugh, that loves you as 
well as any drawing-room gallant ?” : 


mae would,” she answered, struggling to free herself again. “I will. 
elp !” 
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‘A fine for crying ont,” said Hugh. “Hahaha! A fine, pretty one, from 
yourlips. 1 pay myself! Hahaha!” 

“Help! Help! Help!” As she shrieked with the utmost violence she could 
exert, a shout was heard in answer, and another, and another. 

" ; Thank Heaven!” cried the girl in an ecstacy. ‘Joe, dear Joe, this way. 
elp! 

; Her assailant paused, and stood irresolute for a moment, but the shouts draw- 
ing nearer and coming quick upon them, forced him to a speedy decision. He 
released her, whispered with a menacing look, ‘‘ Tell him; and see what fol- 
lows!” and leaping the hedge, was gone in an instant. Dolly darted off, and 
fairly ran into Joe Willet’s open arms. 

“‘ What is the matter? are you hurt? what was it? who was it! where is 
he? what was he like?” with agreat many encouraging expressions and as- 
surances of safety, were the first words Joe poured forth. But poor little 
Dolly was so breathless and terrified, that for some time she was quite unable 
to answer him, and hung upon his shoulder, sobbing and crying as if her heart 
would break. 

Joe had not the smallest objection to have her hanging on his shoulder; no, 
not the least, though it crushed the cherry-coloured ribbons sadly, and put the 
smart little hat out of all shape. But he couldn’t bear to see her cry; it went 
to his very heart. He tried to console her, bent over her, whispered to her— 
some say kissed her, but that’s a fable. At any rate he said ail the kind and 
tender things he could think of, and Dolly let him go on and didn’t interrupt 
him once, and it was a good ten minutes before she was able to raise her head 
and thank him. 

“« What was it that frightened you?” said Joe. 

A man whose person was unknown to her had followed her, she answered ; 
he began by begging, and went on to threats of robbery, which he was on the 
point of carrying into execution, aad would have executed, but for Joe’s timely 
aid. The hesitation and confusion with which she said this, Joe attributed to 
the fright she had sustained, and no suspicion of the truth occurred to him for a 
moment. 

‘Stop when the words are on your lips.” A hundred times that night, and 
very often afterwards,when the disclosure was rising to her tongue, Dolly thought 
of that, and repressed it. A deeply rooted dread of the man ; the conviction 
that his ferocious nature, once roused, would stop at nothing ; and the strong 
assurance that if she impeached him, the full measure of his wrath and ven- 
geance would be wreaked on Joe, who had preserved her; these were consider- 
ations she had not the courage to overcome, and inducements to secrecy too 
powerful for her to surmount. 

Joe, for his part, was a great deal too happy to inquire very curiously into 
the matter; and Dolly being yet too tremulous to walk without assistance, they 
went forward very slowly, and in his mind very pleasantly, until the Maypole 
lights were near at hand, twinkling their cheerful welcome, when Dolly stopped 
suddenly and with a half scream exclaimed, 
“The letter!” 

‘What letter?” cried Joe. 

““That I was carrying—I had it in my hand. 
clasping her wrist. ‘I have lost them both.” 
‘Do you mean just nuw?” said Joe. 

‘‘ Either I dropped them then, or they were ta:con from me,” answered Dolly, 
vainly searching her pocket and rustling her dress. ‘‘ They are gone, both gone. 
What an unhappy gil Il am!’ With these words poor Dolly, who to do her 
justice was quite as sorry for the loss of the letter as for her bracelet, fell a cry- 
ing again, and bemoaned her fate most movingly. 

Joe tried to comfort her with the assurance that directly he had housed her 
safely in the Maypole, he would return to the spot with a lantern (for it was 
now quite dark) and make strict search forthe missing articles,which there was 
great probability of his finding, as it was not likely that anybody had passed 
that way since, and she was not conscious of theit having been forcibly taken 
from her. Dolly thanked him very heartily for this offer, though with no great 
hope of his quest being successful; and so, with many lamentations on her 
side, and many hopeful words on his, and much weakness on the part of Dolly 
and much tender supporting on the part of Joe, they reached the Maypole bar at 
last, where the locksmith and his wife and old John were yet keeping high 
festival. 

Mr. Willet received the intelligence of Dolly’s trouble with that surprising 
presence of mind and readiness of speech for which he was so eminently dis- 
tinguished above all other men. Mrs. Varden expressed her sympathy for her 
daughter’s distress by scolding her roundly for being so late; and the ho- 
nest locksmith divided himself between condoling with and kissing Dolly, 
and shaking hands heartily with Joe, whom he could not sufficiently praise or 
thank. 

In reference to this latter point, old John was far from agreeing with his 
friend ; for besides that he by no means approved of an adventurous spirit in the 
abstract, it occurred to him that if his son and heir had been seriously damaged 
in a scuffle, the consequences would assuredly have been expensive and inconve- 
nient, and might perhaps have proved detrimental to the Maypole business. 
Wherefore, and because he looked with no favourable eye upon young girls, 
but rather considered that they and the whole female sex were a kind of non- 
sensical mistake on the part of Nature, he took occasion to retire and shake 
his head in private at the boiler; inspired by which silent oracle, he was 
moved to give Joe various stealthy nudges with his elbow, as a parental re- 
proof and gentle admonition to mind his own business and not make a fool of 
himself. 

Joe, however, took down the lantern and lighted it ; and arming himself with 
a stout stick, asked whether Hugh was in the stable. 

‘* He’s lying asleep before the kitchen fire, sir,” said Mr. Willet. 
you want with him?” 

** | want him to come with me to look after this bracelet and letter,’ 
ed Joe. ‘“Halloathere! Hugh!” 

Dolly turned pale as death, and felt asif she must faint forthwith. After a 
few moments, Hugh came staggering in, stretching himself and yawning accord- 
ing to custom, and presenting every appearance of having been roused from a 
sound nap. 

“ Here, sleepy-head,” said Joe, giving him the lantern. 
bring the dog, and that small cudgel of yours. 
we come upon him.” 

“* What fellow ?” growled Hugh, rubbing his eyes and shaking himself. 

** What fellow!” returned Joc, who was ina state of great valour and bus- 
tle; ‘* a fellow you ought to know of, and be more alive about. It’s well for 
the like of you, lazy giant that you are, to be snoring your time away in chim- 
ney-corners, when honest men’s daaghters can’t cross even our quiet meadows at 
nightfall without being set upon by footpads, and frightened out of their precious 
lives.’’ 

“They never rob me,” cried Hugh with a laugh. “Ihave got nothing to 
lose. But I'd as lief knock thein at head as any other men. How many are 
there ?” 

“Only one,” said Dolly faintly, for everybody looked at her. 

‘* And what was he like, mistress!” said Hugh with a glance at young Wil- 
let, so slight and momentary that the scowl it conveyed was lost on all but her. 
** About my height?” 

** Not—not so tall,” Dolly replied, scarce knowing what she said. 

** His dress’ said Hugh, looking at her keenly, ‘*like—like any of ours now? 
I know all the people hereabouts, and maybe could give a guess at the man, if I 
had anything to guide me.” 

Dolly faltered and turned paler yet ; then answered that he was wrapped in a 
loose coat and had his face hidden by a handkerchief, and that she could give no 
other description of him. 

** You wouldn’t know him if you saw him then, belike?” said Hugh with a 
malicious grin. 

**T should not” answered Dolly, bursting into tears again. ‘I don’t wish to 
see him. I can’t bear to think of him. I can’t talk about him any more. Don’t 
go to look for these things, Mr. Jue, pray don’t. I entreat you not to go with 
that man.” 

** Not to go with me!” cried Hugh. ‘I’m toorough for them all. They’re 
all afraid of me. Why, bless you mistress, I’ve the tenderest heart alive. [ 
love all the ladies ma’am,”’ said Hugh, turning to the locksmith’s wife 


My bracelet too,” she said, 


*“ What do 


,’ 


answer- 


“Carry this, and 
And woe betide the fellow if 


’ 


Mrs. Varden opined that if he did, he ought to be ashamed of himself; such 
sentiments being more consistent (so she argued) witha benighted Mussulman 
or wild Islander than with a stanch Protestant. Arguing from this imperfect 
state of his morals, Mrs. Varden further opined that he had never studied the 
Manual. Hugh admitting that he never had, and moreover that he couldn't read, 
Mrs. Varden declared with much severity, that he ought to be even more asham- 
ed of himself than before, and strongiy recommended him to save up his pocket- 
money for the purchase of one, and further to teach himself the contents with 
all convenient diligence. She was still pursuing this train of discourse, when 
Hugh, somewhat unceremoniously and irreverently, followed his young master 
out, and left her to edify the rest of the company. This she proceeded to do, 
and finding that Mr. Willet’s eyes were fixed upon her with an appearance of 
deep attention, gradually addressed the whole of her discourse to him, whom she 
entertained with a moral and theological lecture of considerable length, in the 
conviction that great workings were taking place in his spirit. The simple truth 


was, however, that Mr. Willet, although his eyes were wide open and he saw a 


woman before him whose head Ww long and steady looking at seemed to grow 
bigger and bigger until it filled the whole bar, was to al! other intents and pur- 
poses fast asleep ; and so sat leaning back in his chair with his hands in his pock- 
ets until his son’s return caused him to wake up with a deep sigh, and a faint 


of his slambers which was no a ea to the ci 
den’s having frequently pronounced the wot ; 
which waa, eating the portals of Mr. Willet’s brain as they stood ajar, and 
coupling itseli with the words “t ig * 
did in time suggest a particular kind of meat together with that description of 










“Grace”? with much emphasis ; 


before meat,” which were there r-nging about, 
vegetable which is usually its companion. 

he search was chelly eteusnsastel: Joe had groped along the path a dozen 
times, and among the grass, and in the dry ditch, and in the hedge, but all in 
vain. Dolly, who was quite inconsolable for her loss, wrote a note to Miss 
Haredale giving her the same account of it that she had given at the May- 
pole, which Joe undertook to deliver as soon as the family were stirring 
next day. That done, they sat down to tea in the bar, where there was an 
uncominon display of buttered toast, and—in order that they might not grow 
faint for want of sustenance, and might have a decent halting-place or half- 
way house between dinner and supper—a few savoury trifles in the shape of 
great rashers of broiled ham, which being — cured, done to @ turn, and smo- 
king hot, sent forth a tempting and delicious fragrance. . 

Mrs. Varden was calions wer Protestant at meals, unless it happened that 
they were under-done, or over-done, or indeed that anyt occurred to put 
her ont of humour. Her spirits rose considerably on ing those goodly 
preparations, and from the nothingness of good works, she passed to the some- 
thingness of ham and toast with great cheerfulness. Nay, under the influence 
of those wholesome stimulants, she sbarply reproved her davghter for being 
low and despondent (which she considered an unaceeptable frame of mind) and 
remarked, as she held her own plate for a fresh supply, that it would be well 
for Dolly who pined over the loss of a toy end a sheet of paper, if she would 
reflect upon the voluntary sacrifices of the missionaries in foreign parts who 
lived chiefly on salads. : 

The proceedings of such a day occasion various fluctuations in the human 
thermometer, oan especially in instruments so sensitively and delicately con- 
structed as Mrs. Varden. Thus, at dinner Mrs. V. stood at summer heat ; ge 
nial, smiling, and delightful. After dinner, in the sunshine of the wine, st 
went up at least half-a-dozen degrees, and was perfectly enchanting. As its 
effect subsided, she fell rapidly, went to sleep for an hour er so at temperate, 
aud woke at something below freezing. Now she was at summer heat again, 
in the shade ; and when tea was over, and old John, producing a bottle of cor- 
dial from one of the oaken cases, insisted on her sipping two glasses thereof in 
slow succession, she stood steadily at ninety for an hour and a quarter. 
fiting by experience, the locksmith took advantage of this genial weather to 
smoke his pipe in the porch, and in consequence of this prudent management, 
he was fully prepared, when the glass went down again, to start homewards 
directly. 

The horse was accordingly put in, and the chaise brought round to the door. 
Joe, who would on no account be dissuaded from escorting them until they had 
pas sed the most dreary and solitary part of the road, led out the grey mare at 
the same time; and having helped Dolly into her seat(more happiness!) 
sprung gaily intothe saddle. Then, after many good nights, and admonitions 
to wrap up, and glancing of lights, and handing in of cloaks and shawls, the 
chaise rolled away, and Joe trotted beside it—on Dolly’s side, no doubt, and 
pretty close to the wheel too, 

CHAPTER XXII. 
Tt was a fine bright night, and for all her lowness of spirits Dolly kept look- 
ing up at the stars in a manner so bewitching (and she knew it!) that Joe was 
clean out of his senses, and plainly showed that if ever a man were—not to 
say over head and ears, but over the Monument and top of Saint Paul's in love, 
that man was himself. The road was a very good one; not at alla jolting 
road, or an uneven one; and yet Dolly held the side of the chaise with one 
little band, all the way. If there had been an executioner behind him with an 
uplifted axe ready to chop off his head if be touched that hand, Joe couldn’t 
have helped doing it. From putting his own hand wpon it as if by chance, and 
taking it away again after a minute or so, he got to riding along without teking 
it off at ell; as if he, the escort, were bound to do that as an important part of 
his duty, and had come out for the purpose. The most curious circumstance 
about this little incident was, that Dolly didn’t seem to know of it. She look- 
ed so innocent and unconscious when she turned her eyes on Joe, that it was 
quite provoking. 
She talked though ; talked about her fright, and about Joe’s coming up te 
rescue her, and about her gratitude, and about her fear that she might not have 
thanked him enough, and about their always being friends from that time forth 
—and about all that sort of thing. And when Joe said, not friends he hoped, 
Dolly was quite surprised, and said not enemies she hoped ; and when Joe said, 
couldn’t they be something much better than either, Dolly allof a sudden 
found out a star which was brighter than all the other stars, and begged to call 
hie aitention to the same, and was ten thousand times more innocent and un- 
conscious than ever. 

In this manner they travelled along, talking very little above a whisper, and 
wishing the road could be stretched out to some dozen times its natural length 
—at least that was Joe’s desire—when, as they were getting clear of the forest 
and emerging on the more frequented road, they heard behind them the sound 
of a horse’s feet at a round ¢rot, which growing rapidly louder as it drew 
nearer, elicited a scream from Mrs. Varden, and the cry “a friend !”’ from the 
rider, who now came panting up, and checked his horse beside them. ‘t, 

“This man again !’’ cried Dolly, shuddering. ‘A 

“Hugh!” said Joe, ‘‘ What errand are you upon ?” } 

‘T come to ride back with you,” he answered, glancing covertly at the lock- 
smith’s daughter. ‘ He sent me.” ‘ 

‘*My father!” said peor Joe; adding under his breath, with a very un- 
filial apostrophe, “‘ Will he never think me man enough to take care of my-— 
self?” 

“Ay!” returned Hugh to the first part of the inquiry. ‘* The roads ere not 
safe just now he says, and you’d better have a companion.” 

«* Ride on then,” said Joe. “ I’m not going to turn yet.” 

Hugh complied, and they went on again. It was his whim or humour to 
ride immediately before the chaise, and from this position he constantly turned 
his head, and looked back. Dolly felt that he looked at her, but she averted her 
eyes and feared to raise them once, so great was the dread with which he had 
inspired her. 

This interruption, and the consequent wakefulness of Mrs. Varden, who had 
been nodding in her sleep upto this point, except for a minute or two ata 
time, when she roused herse!f to scold the locksmith for audaciously taking 
hold of her to prevent her nodding berself out of the chaise, put a restraint up- 
on the whispered conversation, and made it difficult of resumption. Indeed, 
before they had gone another mile, Gabriel stepped at his wife’s desire, and that 
good lady protested she would not hear of Joe’s going a step further on any 
account whatever. It was in vain for Joe to protest on the other hand that he 
was by no means tired, and would turn back presently, and would see them 
safely past sueh and such a point, and so forth. Mrs. Varden was obdurate 
and being so was not to be overcome by mortal agency. 

“Good night—if I must say it,”’ said Joe, sorrowfully. 

“Good night,” said Dolly. She would have added, ‘Take care of that 
man, and pray don’t trust him,” but he had turned his horse's head, and was 
standing close to them. She had therefore nothing for it but to suffer Joe to 
give her hand a gentle squeeze, and when the chaise had gone on for some dis- 
tance, to look back and wave it, as he still lingered on the spot where they had 
parted, with the tall dark figure of Hugh beside him. 

What she thought about, going home ; and whether the coachmeker held as 
favourable a place in her meditations as he had occupied in the morning, is un- 
known. They reached home at last—at last, for it was along way, made none 
the shorter by Mrs. Varden’s grumbling. Miggs hearing the sound of wheels 
was at the door immediately. 

‘Here they are, Simmun! Here they are!” eried Miggs, ciapping her 
hands, and issuing forth to help her mistress to alight. ‘Bring a chair, Sim- 
mun. Now, an’t you the better for it, mim? Don’t you feel more yourself 
than you would have done if you'd have stopped athome? Oh, gracious! how 
cold you are! Goodness me, sir, she’s a perfect heap of ice.” d 

“T can’t help it, my good girl. You had better take her in to the fire,” said 
the locksmith. 

‘Master sounds unfeeling, mim,” said Miggs, ina tone of commisseration, 
‘‘but such is not his intentions, I’m sure. After what he has seen of you this 
day, I never will believe but that he has a deal more affection in his heart than 
to speak unkind. Come in and sit yourself down by the fire; there’s a good 
dear—do.” 

Mrs. Varden complied. The locksmith followed with his hands in his 
pockets, and Mr. Tappertit trundied off with the chaise to a neighbouring 
stable. 

** Martha, mv dear,” said the locksmith, when they reached the parlour, “ if 
you'll look to Dolly yourself, or let somebody else do it, perhaps it will be only 
kind and reasonable. She has been frightened, you know, and is not at all well 
to-night.” 

In fact, Dolly had thrown herself upon the sofa, quite regardless of all the 
little finery of which she had been so proud in the morning, and with her face 
buried in her hands was crying very much 

At first sight of this phenomenon (for Dolly was by no means accustomed to 
displays of this sort, rather learning from her mother’s example to avoid them as 
much as possible) Mrs. Varden expressed her belief that never was any woman 
so beset as she; that her life was a continued scene of trial ;, that whenever 
she was disposed to be well and cheerful, so sure were the people around her 
to throw, by some means or other, a damp upon her spirits; and, that, as she 





impression that he had been dreaming about pickled pork and greens—a vision 








had enjoyed herself that day, and Heaven knew it was very seldun she did en- 
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herself,so she was now to pay the penalty. To all such propositions | Lgt Drags : Maj W Havelock, from the 4th Lgt Drags, to be Lt-Col, without | 
| pur; Capt E Harvey, tobe Maj without pur.—To be Capts: Capt W Wain- | 


iggs assented freely. Poor Dolly, however, grew none the better for these 
restoratives, but rather worse, indeed; and seeing that she was really ill, 
both Mrs. Varden and Miggs were moved to compassion, and tended her in 
earnest. Bs 

But even then, their very kindness shaped itself into their usual course of 
policy, and though Doliv was in a swoon, it was rendered clear to the meanest 
capacity, that Mrs. Varden was the sufferer. Thus when Dolly began to get a 
litle better, and passed into that stage in which matrons hold that remon- 
strance and argument may be fully applied, her mother represented to 
her, with \ears in her eyes, that if she had been flurried and worried that day, 
she must remember it was the common lot of humanity, and ih especial of wo- 
mankind, who through the whole of their existeuce must expect no less, and 
were bound to make up their minds to meek endurance and patient resigna- 
tion. Mrs. Varden entreated her to remember that one of these days she 
would, in all probability, have to do violence to her feelings so far as to be 
married ; and that marriage, as she might see every day of her life (and truly 
she did) was e state requiring great fortitude and forbearance. She repre- 
sented to her in lively colours, that if she (Mrs V ) had not, in steering her 
course through this vale of tears, been supported by a strong principle of duty 
which alone upheld and prevented her from drooping, she must have been 
in her grave many years ago ; in which case she desired to know what would 
have become of that errant spirit (meaning the locksmith), of whose eye she 
was the very apple, and in whose path she was, as it were, a shining light and 





guiding star? 
Miss Miggs also put in her word to the same effect. She said that indeed 
and indeed Miss Dolly might take pattern by her blessed mother, who, she 


always had said, and always would say, though she were to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered for it next minute, was the mildest, amiablest, for- 

ivingest-spirited, longest-sufferingest female as ever she could have believed ; 
fhe mere narration of whose excellencies had worked such a wholesome 
change in the mind of ber own sister-in-law, that, whereas, before, she and 
her husband lived like cat and dog, and were in the habit of exchanging 
brass candlesticks, pot-lids, flat-irons, and other such strong resentments, 
they were now the happiest and affectionatest couple under earth; as could 
be proved any day on application at Golden Lion Court, number twenty-sivin, 
second bell-handle on the right-hand post. After glancing at herself as a 
comparatively worthless vessel, but still as one of some desert, she besought 
her to bear in mind that her aforesaid dear and only mother was of a weakly 
constitution and excitable temperament, who had constantly to sustain affire- 
tions in domestic life, compared with which thieves and robbers were as 
nothing, and yet never sunk down or gave way to despair or wrath, but, io 
prize-fighting phraseology, always came up to time with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and went into win as if nothing had happend. When Miggs had 
finished her solo, her mistsess struck in again, and the two together performed 
a duet to the same purpose ; the burden being, that Mrs. Varden was persecu- 
ted perfection, and Mr. Varden, as the representative of mankind in that 
apartment, a creature of vicious and brutal habits, utterly insensible to the 
blessings he enjoyed. Of so refined a character indeed, was their talent of as- 
sault under the mask of sympathy, that when Dolly, recovering, embraced her 
father tenderly, as in vindication of his goodness, Mrs. Varden expressed her 
solemn hope that this would be a lesson to him for the remainder of his life, 
and that he would do some little justice to a woman’s nature ever afterwards 
—in which aspiration Miss Miggs, by divers sniffs and coughs, more significant 
than the longest oration, expressed her entire concurrence. 

But the great joy of Migg’s heart was, that she not only picked up a full ac- 
count of what had happened, but had the exquisite delight of conveying it to 
Mr. Tappertit for his jealousy and torture. For that gentleman, on account of 
Dolly’s indisposition, had been requested to take his supper in the workshop, 
and it was conveyed thither by Miss Migg’s own hands. 

“Oh, Simmun !” said the young lady, “ such goings on to-day! Oh, gra- 
cious me, Simmun !”’ 

Mr. Tappertit, who was not in the best of humours, and who disliked Miss 
iggs more when she laid her hand on her heart and panted for breath than at 
any other time, as her deficiency of outline was most apparent under such cir- 
cumstances, eyed her over in his loftiest style, and deigned to express no cu- 
riosity whatever. 

“ I never heard the ‘ike, nor nobody else,” pursued Miggs. The idea of in- 
terfering with her. What people can see in ber to make it worth their while 
to do so, that’s the joke—he, he, he !” 

errs there was a lady in the case, Mr. Tappertit haughtily requested his 
7 iend to be more explicit, and demanded to know what she meant by 
“ r. 


“ Why, that Dolly,” said Miggs, with an extremely.sharp emphasis on the 
name. ‘ But, oh upon my word and honour, young Joseph Willet is a brave 
one ; and he do deserve her, that he do.” 

“Woman!” said Mr. Tappertit, jumping off the counter on which ne wa s 
seated ; “‘ beware !” 

“My stars, Simmur.!” cried Miggs, in affected astonishment. 
frighten me todeath! What’s the matter?” « 

** There are strings,” said Mr. Tappertit, flourishing the bread and-cheese 
knifein the air, “ in the human heart that had better not be wibrated. That’s 
what’s the matter. 

“Oh, very well—if you're in a huff,” cried Miggs, turning away. 

“ Hoff or no huff,” said Mr. Tappertit, detaining her by the wrist. ‘* What 

mean, Jezebel? What were you going to sav? Answer me!” 

ithstanding this uncivil exhortation, Miggs gladly did as she was re- 

[> manag and told him how that their young mistress being alone in the mea- 

fis after dark, had been attacked by three or four tall men, who would have 

| certainly borne her away and perhaps murdered her, but for the timely arrival 

of Joseph Willet, who with his own single hand put them all to flight, and res- 

cued her; to the lasting admiration of his fellow creatures generally, and to 
the eternal love and gratitude of Dolly Varden. 

“* Very good,” said Mr. Tappertit, fetching a long breath when the tale was 
told, and rubbing his hair up till it stood stiff and straight on end all over his 
head. ‘His days are numbered.” 

*“ Oh, Simmun !” 

“T tell you,”’ said the ’prentice, ‘‘ his days are numbered. Leave me. Get 
slong with you.” 

Miggs departed at his bidding, but less because of his bidding than because 
she desired to chuckle in secret. When she had given vent tu her satisfaction, 





* You 


she returned to the parlour; where the locksmith, stimulated by quietness and | 


Toby, had become talkative, and was disposed to take a cheerful review of the 
occurrences of the day. But Mrs. Varden, whose practical religion (as is not 
uncommon) was usually of the retrospective order, cut him short by declaiming 
on the sinfulness of such junkettings, and holding that it was high time to go 
to bed. To bed therefore she withdrew, with an aspect as grim and gloomy 
as that of the Maypole’s own state couch ; and to bed the rest of the establish- 
ment soon afterwards repaired. 


EEE — 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War-Office, April 23.—Coldstream Regt of Foot Gds.—Ens J Halkett, from 
the 29th Foot, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Woodford, who rets.—14th Regt of 
Fi: Ens J P Hall, to be Lt, by pur, v Elton who rets; Ens G W Draper, 
from the 24th Foot, to be Ens, v Hall.—18th Ft: Ens C Rogers, from the 
95th Foot, to be Lt, without pur, v Mitford prom. —24th Ft: GE L Williams, 


c. to be Ens, by pur, v Draper, app to the 14th Ft.—28th Ft: Lt R Julian | 


umgartner, to be Capt, by pur, v Smith who rets; Ens J G R Aplin, to be 
Lt, by pur, v Baumgartner.—29th Ft: Gent Cadet the Hon. H M Monckton, 
from the Royal Military College to be Ens, by pur, v Halkett app to the Cold- 
streain Regt of Ft Gds.—30th Ft: Lt PC Cavan, to be Capt, by pur, vice 
Moore, who rets ; Ens R W Smith, to be Lt, by pur, v Cavan; G F De Carte- 
ret, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Smith.—48th Ft: Major the Hon. A A Daizell, 
to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Bell, who rets; Capt W A M’Cleverty, to be Major, 
by pur, v Dalzell ; Lt RC Hamilton, to be Capt, by pur, ¥ M’Cleverty; Ens 
R Warburton, to be Lt, by pur, v Hamilton; A Selleck, gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Warburton.—58th Foot : Comet H D Griffith, from h-p 22d Lgt Drags, 
tobe Ens, without pur; G H Page, gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice Griffith, who 
rets.—77th Ft: Ens P Duff, to be Lt, by pur, v Nepean, who rets; GH S 


Willis, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Doff—86th Ft: Lt G W Molyneux Lovett, | 


from h-p of the 30th Foot, to be Lt, v J Gilchrist, who exchs, receiving the dif- 
ference.—87th Ft: Capt J F Da Vernet, from h-p of the Royal African Corps, 
to be Paymaster, v Drury dec.—-91st Ft :Capt C Hulse, from h-p Unatt, to be 
Capt, v C B Caldwell, who exchs; Lt B E M Gordon, to be Capt by pur, ¥ 
Hulse, who rets; Ens F J Bayly, to be Lt, by pur, vice Gordon ; Christopher 
Capel, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bayly —95th Ft: A Taylor, gent, to be Ens, 
without pur, v Rogers, prom to the 18th Foot. 

Office of Ordnance, April 22.—Ryl Regt of Artillery.—First Lt PS Camp- 
bell, to Sec Capt v Caffin, ret onh-p; Sec Lt MC Dixon, to be First Lieut v 
Campbell. 

Ordnauce Medical Department.—Assist-Surg W Richardson, to be Surg, vice 
Parratt, ret ; Temporary Assist-Surg W H Mackintosh, M.D., to be Assistant- 
Surg, v Richardson, prom 

War-Office, April 30.—2d Regt of Life Gis: Lt T Naylor, to be Capt, by 

wr, v Gardnor, who ret ; Lt C H Drummond, to be Lt, by pur v Naylor; W 

Holmes, gent, to be Cor and Sub-Lt, by pur v Drammond.—2 Regt of Drag 

Gds: Serg-Major G Bushman (Ridingmaster) to be Cor, without pur v Buller, 
to the 14th Lgt Drags.—9h Regt of Lgt Drags: Paymaster-Serg John 
, to be Regimental Quartermaster, v Williamson, dec.—l4th Regt of 
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man, from h p of the Regt ; Capt J Gaultield, from h p of the 6th Drag Gds ; 
| Capt C Steuart, from the 80th Ft, by pur, vy Wainman, who ret; Capt G Gar- 
| dine Shaw, from the 4th Lgt Drags; Capt A E Bromwich, from 4th Lgt Drags 
|v Harvey; Lt J H Tonge, by pur v Caulfield, who ret.—To be Lieuts: Lieut J 
Blakeway, from h p of the Cape Corps; Lt A Browne, from h pof the 52d Ft; 
Lt J Chambre, from the 96th Ft; Lt C Peterson, from h p 11th Lgt Drags ; 
Lt F Holder, from the 13th Ft; Lt the Hon G A F C Graves, from the 31st 
Ft; Lt A Scudamore, from the 4th Lgt Drags; Lt R H Gall, from the 3d Foot 
by pur v Blakeway who ret ; Lt J F FitzGerald, from the 4th Lgt Drags; Lt 
J A Todd, from the 4th Lgt Drags; Lt R B Prettejohn, from the 4th Light 
Drags ; Lt H F Hodgson, from the 4th Lgt Drags; Lt C W Thompson, from 
the 8ist Ft, by pur, v Browne, who ret; Lt T W Smith, from the 22d Ft; Cor 
W W Allen, by pur v Tonge.—To be Cornets without pur: Cor J T Brooks, 
from h p of the Regt; Cor W E Buller,from the 2d Drag Gds.—To be Cornets 
by pur: R P Apthorp, gent, v Allen; J Coster, gent, v Brooks, who ret.—To 
be Assist-Surg: E W Stone, M.D, from 48th Ft.—1st or Grenadier Regiment 
of Foot Gds: Lord A Hay, to be Ens and Lt, by purchase vice West, promoted. 
Ist Regt of Ft: Capt R Stewart, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v T Nickoll, who 
exchs, rec the diff; Lieut H R Marindin, to be Capt by p, v Stewart who rets ; 
Ens W Mitchelson, to be Lieut by p, v Marindin; S Vansittart, gent, tu be Ens 
by p, v Mitchelson.—3d Ft: Ens C A Thompson, to be Lieut by p, v Gall, app 
to the 14th Light Drags; Gent Cadet A H H Mercer, from the Royal Mil Col, 
to be Ens by p, v Thompson.—13th Ft : Ens F Van Straubenzee, to be Lieut 
without p, v Holder, app to the 14th Light Drags; F W Stehelin, gent, to be 
Ens, v Straubenzee.—19th Ft: W L Pennefather, gent, to be Ens wichout p, 
v Farquharson, who res.—22d Ft: Ens J Brennan, to be Lieut without p, v 
Smith, app to the 14th Light Drags; Herbert Bowden, gent, to be Ens, v Bren- 
nan.—26th Ft: Ens A Miller, to be Lieut without p, v Daniell, dec; Ens RC 
Jones, to be Lieut without p, v Miller, whose prom on the 8th of Feb, 1841,has 
been canc ; Ens H de Quincey, from the 92d Ft, to be Ens, v Jones. —28th Ft : 
A Browne, gent, to be Ens by p, v Aplin, prom.—37th Ft: Brevet Maj H O 
Wood, to be Maj without p, v Manners, who rets upon f-p; Lieut T E Le Blanc 
to be Capt, v Wood; Ens W GM Clibborn to be Lieut, v Le Blanc; B Ed- 
wards, gent, to be Ens, v Clibborn.—67th Ft: Ens W R Adair, to be Lieut by 
p, ¥ Whittingham, prom in the 80th Ft; J Sivewright, gent, to be Ens by p, v 
Adair.—80th Ft: Lieut F Whittingham, from the 87th Ft, to be Capt by p, v 
Steuart, app to the 14th Light Drags.—8ist Ft: Ens J Gildea, to be Lieut by 
p, v Thomson, app to the 14th Light Drags ; J C Hearn, gent, to be Ens by p, v 
Gildea.—85th Ft: Serg W Neill to be Quartermaster, v Edwards, who rets 
upon h-p.—92d Ft: J Napier, gent, to be Ens without p, v De Quincey, app to 
the 22d Ft.—96th Ft: Ens R Roney, to be Lieut without p, v Chambre, app to 
the 14th Light Drags ; H A Bruce, gent, to be Ens, v Roney.—Brevet : To be 
Majs in the Army : Capt W Wainman, of the 14th Light Drags, Capt J Caul- 
field, of the 14th Light Drags, Capt R Stewart of the Ist Ft. 
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GENTLEMAN who has had long experience as Organist and Teacher of the Piano- 
forte and Singing, is desirous of obtaining a situation as Organist and leader of the 
Choir amongst a community where his services as Teacher of Music would be required. 
Being aware that there are many places in the United States where a good teacher of 
Music would be well encouraged he solicits information upon the subject, even with- 
out a particular engagement, from any person knowing a good opening for one of his 
Profession. The most undoubted references can be given. Letters Post Paid, ad- 
dressed to W. M., care of the Editor of this Paper, will meet with prompt Fy 
ay 22, 2t 


O LET.—Two first rate Houses, of recent structure, and beautifully situated on 

Jane Street, (Nos. 68 and 70) Abingdon Square, each having a frontage of 27 1-2 
by a depth of 64 feet, with double lots extending from street to street. To one of 
these buildings, which are finished in a costly and superior manner, a Coach House 
and Stable and an Ice House, are attached. Baths, Water Closets, &c., fitted up on 
the English plan, and also Gas fixtures. Toarespectable and careful tenant, either of 
these Houses will be leased on moderate terms, which will be made known on applica- 
tion to JOSEPH FOWLER, No. 25, or to CHARLES EDWARDS, No. 14 Dorr’s Build- 
ing, Exchange Place. May 22, 3t 


C. CHAMPAIGN.—The subscribers having received the agency for the sale of this 

e old and favorite brand, will be constantly supplied with the same in baskets of 1 
dozen quarts, and 2 do pints. GRACIE & CO., 14 Broad street. 

In Store—Crescent,Heidsieck, and other favorite brands, with an assortment of choice 

wines in wood and glass. Orders addressed as above from other places will receive 
attention. May 22, 6t 


HARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor, Attorney, and Notary, Removed from Wall 
Street, to Dorr’s Buildings, corner of Hanover Street and Exchange Place, New 
York. Rooms No’s 13 and 14. May 22, It 


Jo yy Se FLUID MAGNESIA, Prepared under the immediate superintendence of 
the discoverer, SIR JAMES MURRAY.—Extract from the Medico Chirurgical Re- 
view, for April 1839, edited by Dr. James Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late 
King, &c. &c. :— 














“ PeUucid Solution of Magnesia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have 

















been trying for some months, as an soeriem Ant-Acid in ~* Be complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in 
the bowels. It is decidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient 
quality, and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two 
Carbonates above mentioned certainly tend to, when long continued and taken in con- 
siderable quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for 
preparing this medicine, will take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to 
the public in this metropolis, there being only one or two authorised agents here.” 

The following official report of its merits is founded upon 20 years experience, by 
Dr. Comins, Inspector of Army Hospitals, communicated to the discoverer, Sir James 


urray :— 

“ The Solution of Magnesia is found particularly beneficial as a pleasing sedative and 
aperient, in all cases of Irritation or Acidity of the Stomach, particularly during Preg- 
nancy, Febrile Complaints, Infantile Disorders or Sea Sickness. 

* An ounce or two of the Solution speedily removes Heartburn, Acid Eructations, 
Sourness, irregular digestion of Females and Children. 

‘Inthe Army and Navy, it has been found to compose the Stomach in a few minutes, 
after any excess or hard drinking. 

“The Solution of itself is an agreeable aperient, but its laxative properties can be 
much augmented by taking with it, or directly after it, a tea-spoonful of the Acidulated 
Syrup. In this manner a very agreeable effervescent draught can be safely taken at any 
time during Fever or Thirst. 

* The antiseptic qualities of this Solution, owing to the presence of so much Carbo- 
nic Acid, has been found very valuable in Putrid and other Fevers. As a lotion for 
the mouth, it sweetens the breath, and the Magnesia clears the teeth from tartar. 

* For preventing the evolution or deposition of Urie Acid, in Gout or Gravel, the ef- 
ficacy of the dissolved Magnesia was long since authenticated by Drs. M‘Donnell! and 
Richardson. 

“The Solution has almost invariably succeeded in removing the Fits, Spasms, Head- 
aches and Gastric Coughs, to which delicate persons are subject from Acids and Crudi- 
ties of the Stomach and Bowels.” 

CAUTION—To insure the rr my ote | and identity of the original and to prevent the 
imposition of deleterious liquids sold and so often substituted to the serious disappoint- 
ment of the physician, and the deep injury of the patient, each bottle of ‘* Murray’s 
Fluid Magnesia” will bear on the iabel the name ** James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant,” (in green ink.) 

To be obtained from all respectable druggists in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and throughout the United States. The trade supplied by the Proprie- 
tor’s Agent. H. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton street, up stairs. 
May 22, l0teow 


~~ May 8, 4t. 





DR. BEALES has removed to No. 543 Broadway. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
| the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the yey | common style in which it is put up. Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
| ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 

and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekinan street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 

which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 
palanemee = 


| Dt: GLENNY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 











York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2i-tf 





ANTED.—Yearly Boarding in a respectable private family, by a professional Gen- 
tleman and wife, without children. The Lady’s only objection to such a scheme 
| is to be sometimes troublesome to the inmates with too much music—(especially if 
| they don’t like it.) Otherwise, any inhabitable street up or down town, is acceptable ; 

best reference of course, given and required. Letters to be directed (franco) to W. Y. 
W. upper Post Office. Boarding houses need not apply. May 8, 2t. 





“A MAZONE BONNETS.—The “ Amazone” bonnets, the new and elegant article, is 
now for sale at Mrs. MEIN’S, 371 Broadway, and the principal fashionable Miili- 
ners, where Ladies are invited to call and examine them. May 1 


Qe WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 
must be fully qualified to instructin the different branches of a thorough educa- 
tion, including French, Music, and Drawing. 
Square. 


Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
mar20-5t* 








| 

V EST POINT HOTEL.—This house having been leased by the subscriber, and fur- 
nished in the best style, will be kept open throughout the wdole year for the re- 

ception of visitors. 

n soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that le has been stew 
ard for three seasons at this establishment while under the proprietorship of Mr W. 
Cozzens, and since at the Astor ‘louse and American Hotel 

Ue hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro- 
nage and assures them that no exertion shall be wanting on his part to sustain the en- 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER 

West Point, N. Y., April, 1841. apri0-2m* 


\O THE FASHIONABLE WORLD —The NEAPOLITAN BONNET. just received 








at MRS HASSALL’S, No 377 Broadway, between Franklin and White streets, 
possesses a desideratum long sought for by the fashionabie world to supply the place 
of Leghorn and Straw, in the construction of this ornamental article of Ladies summer 
dress. The texture of the NEAPOLITAN BONNET is finer, firmer, more agreeable to 


the eye and more elastic than the most costly Leghorq,—it is of less weight and warranted 
not to receive any injury from exposure to rain or suf. It is per fectiy unique tn its style 
and finish, possessing every recommendation that the most fastidious taste could de- 
sire. The expense aad difficulty of construction of thisnew and fashionable artic:e is 


| such, that but very few can be procured this season. Those ladies therefore, who are | cels, or packets, sent by them, unless re 
' desirous of securing a material of dress, ofan exclusive character, will be compelled | to 


/ to make early application. May 6, 3t. 


MAZONE BONNETS, (so called from the French name of a particular dress for 
Ladies.)—MRS. WHITTINGHAM has received a smali quantity of the above fash- 
ionable Bonnets, and expects to have a constant supply of them for sale at her ware- 
rooms, 387 Broadway. 
ALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE AT HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA.—To be sold at 
Public Auction on the premises, on Wednesday, 23d June next—that valuable and 
qaeeare estate called Fort Ellis, late the property of Charles W. Tremain, Esq., de- 
ceased. 

This estate is situated on a navigable river called the Subenacadie, emptying into 
‘the Bay of Fundy, and is thirty-eight miles from Halifax, on a level road—it contains 
one thousand acres of land, 147 acres of which is dyked marsh of the best quality 
and 100 acres of upland under the plough, a great part of which is in a high state of 
cultivation. The late proprietor expended large sums in its improvement, it produced 
last year extensive crops of wheat, Oats, Barley, and potatoes. There is on the pre- 
mises a dwelling house, three large new and well constructed barns, a thrashing mill of 
four horse power, a sciew for pressing hay, with stables and out-houses. It will be 
sold in three lots—the great marsh contains 63 acres, and will be sold with the home- 
stead. Itis an eligible situation for Ship building, and for shipping p1oduce to St. John, 
New Brunswick. 

This property must be sold to close the estate of the late proprietor—a plan may be 
seen and particulars known upon application to Mr. John Tremain, Commission Mer- 
chant, No 55 John street, New York, or to Mr. Winkworth Tremai.., Quebec, or to the 
subscriber at Halifax. LOUISA B. TREMAIN, 

Administratrix of Chs. W.Trem 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 15th March, 183].—May 1, eowt 23 June. 











HE attention of the trade, and the public, is called to the AMAZONE BONNET, an 
entirely new article in the Hat and Bonnet line, which has just been introduced 
under patent, both in — and in this country. Combining as it does, all the quali- 
ties required, such as excellence of material, lightness, durability, and variety of shape 
and color, 1t is destined to play henceforward a great part in that branch of business 
and the fashions of the day, winter or summer, particularly as of late years a general 
want has been felt for something really good, that could take the piace of all the old 
varieties of Straw, Tuscan and Leghorn Bonnets, which have succeeded each other, 
and which, for want of any other novelty have at last compelled ladies to look for 
coarse straw as a last resort. 
The “ AMAZONE” is neither stiff nor brittle, but can be made so, although naturally 
soft and elastic. 
Samples are exhibited, paiticulars given, and orders received at 54 Exchange Place, 
N. Y¥. May 1, It. 


MAZONE BONNETS.—MRS. MEIN wonld respectfully call the attention of the 
ladies to her ‘“* Amazone” Bonnets a small lot of which she has just received, and 
ure now ready for examination at her Ware-Rooms, No. 371 Broadway. May 1. 


pD*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in Wats 
my st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
general. 
Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients auring his absence. 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 


warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 








Augl-tf 
M.H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 
3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
ane ory aoe Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
ie 


.H. M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 
them with instructions, (post paid.) aprlot 


A CASELLI offers for sale, at 54 Exchange Place, N. Y., 10 cases ** Amazone” Bon- 
« nets; 10 do ** Amazone” Braids. May 1. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


= ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

















ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by ———-——— 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 

Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows .— 










































































From Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, -——— 
Caledonia March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, — 
Acadia, March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 
Columbia, April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, —- 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, —- 
Caledonia, May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, i 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, —_— 
Caledonia, July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, —- 
Acadia, —- July 20, 
Caledonia, August 1, August 3, 
Columbia, —— se August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, 
Britannia — August 19. 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships carry ——— Surgeons. 

The ‘“‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I> For freight.of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb2?7-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 


HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :— 








From Bristol 

Saturday 8th April, 1841, 
Tuesday, 25th May, 
Wednesday, l4th July, 
Wednesday, Ist September, 
Saturday, 23d October, : 

The return passage will be ‘advertised later in the season. 

Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. Stewards fee, 

$5. The rate of postage is 25 cents = single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 

For freight or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 

Apr 2Itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


From New York 
Saturday, Ist May, 1841, 
Saturday, 19th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
4 ip Ships of this Line will hereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. 


From Havre 
16th April, Aug., and Dec. 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
Ist May Sept. and Jan. Utica, J.B Pell, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining al] that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the ist. 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


Oneida, J. Funk, master, 











Ships. Masters. Days of a | from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. r 

Argo, \C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. f]April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francois ler, ae orth, “« 16, * 16, © KMiday 1,Sept. J,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, “8 §“ 8, © ME » i a. 
Emerald |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ 9%, “ 24, “ 24 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, “« 16, © 16, “ J€ifune 1,Oct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, (|C. Stoddard, “« #, “ 94, * OQ) * o, * A, 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. | “ ss * 3 * 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderhold!} “ 16, * 16, ‘ If{fuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, a OO  *§ 4 Hh * , Se. ee ae 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. *| “ au “mem “* 
Sully, WCThompsor| “ 16, ‘“ 16, “ Ié€jAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa (W.W. Pell, “8 *h% * ’ ’ 


These vessels are all of the first class and | commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be 1equired for comfort and 
convenience, . . 
The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the howaed on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| 








Days of Sailing from 








ork. sondon. 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, IS. B. Giim, | * 6% ° 6 © WY 8 * ww * @ 
Gladiator, T Britton, } * 20, 20, 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; “ 17, *§ 7 © i 
Wellington, D Chadwick, “« 10, “* 10, “ 10) “ 97, «“ @7, “ OF 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20, ‘ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, E E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 “ 17 “47, * 17 
Samson, |R Sturgis, vs 0 * 10, “ 10 97 «& 97, QT 
President, |J. M.Chadwick,| “ 20, * 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “6 10, « 10, “« 10) «© oF « a7, & a7 
Westminster, (G. Moore, | “ 20, “ 2, “ @0\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 


able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &C., 

are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 

for each adult, and children mgd ne without wines and liquors of any descripuion. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 
ular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co 134 Front st 


JOH 





